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(Serialized articles by Alberto Li Gobbi, Guido Azzoline and Antonio Mura] 


[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "In-Depth Analysis of the State of the 
Italian Armed Forces--How Is Our Money Being Spent for Defense?") 


[Text] In defense expenditures, Italy ranks third from 
the bottom among NATO countries. This situation makes 
it difficult to carry out any political and strategic 
policy that is compatible with our security objectives. 
The following is a study of each of the three branches 
of the Armed Forces with regard to their credibility 
and results, including social ones, in time of peace. 


"What Use Is This Money" is not only the title of a brilliant play but 
also the question many taxpayers are asking regarding the sums being allo- 
cated for defense. They are not large sums in the eyes of NATO, but 

they are still respectable sums for a country in trouble, like Italy. 

The 1978 defense budget of 4.313 trillion lire, to which must be added, 
roughly speaking, the 3 trillion lire over a 10-year period (300 billions 
a year) in the three promotional laws, places us, in terms of “per-capita” 
expendituves, in third position from the bottom within NATO, outpointed, 
though barely so, by only Luxembourg (whose armed forces consist of a single 
infantry battalion, totaling 1,000 men) and Turkey, which still gets for- 
eign military aid. 


Without considering the wealthy countries, like the United States and Ger- 
many, the Italian taxpayer spends “per capita" on defense about half as 
much as the Greek taxpayer and about one-third as much as the Norwegian, 
French, and British taxpayers. 


These comparisons are within the NATO range. Regarding neutral countries, 
the Italian taxpayer spends, for example, half as much as the Swiss and 
one-fourth as much as the Swedish taxpayers. Thus, the Italian taxpayer 
is not spending much; but is he spending it wisely? This is the problem 
we wish to analyze. 
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To do this we must start with the “purpose” of the Armed Forces. The 
“purpose” ensues from Italy's political-strategic function, which can be 
summarized as follows: 


Italy: 


is an essential part of the European continent and, at the same time, an 
integral part of the Mediterranean, in which it is totally immersed among 
coastal states on three continents that are in the process of rapid and 
disordered development; 


has cultural and civil traditions which, in view of its unique geographic 
position, should make of it a decisive leader and an invaluable guide to- 
ward the peaceful development of relations between North and South, between 
East and West, between past and future; 


is part of the NATO political-military alliance. 


The "political-strategic function" determines the “political-strategic 
policy” in effect today, which lays down textually the means by which the 
“purpose” is to be pursued. 


Security and Policy 


(a) Italy's fundamental security objectives are the integrity of our na- 
tional territory, the inviolability of our territorial waters and of the 
air spaces over them, the freedom of traffic indispensable to the life of 
our nation, and the safeguard of our national interests. 


(b) Our military policy consists of ensuring, through deployment and 
operational efficiency, the capability of our Armed Forces to: 


intervene, by autonomous national decision and in an effective manner, in 
the defense of our country in the case in which, owing to circumstances 
of time and place, NATO's direct and immediate support is either not cer- 
tain or not possible; 


carry out the tasks agreed upon within NATO's integrated defense, by in- 
tegration of unite of the Italian Armed Forces into NATO deployment; 


confront situations of international tension and crisis and carry out 
peacetime institutional tasks. 


(c) In order effectively to achieve the aims of our military policy, our 
Amred Forces must be quantitatively and qualitatively tailored to their 
missions and must possess, in a balanced way, the required degree of flexi- 
bility of employment, mutual support capability, and mobility. They, in 
gum, must meet the basic criteria of total "credibility." 








To know whether the Italian taxpayer's few but hard-earned lire are being 
well spent, we must determine whether and to what extent the Armed Forces 
respond to political-strategic policy, that is, in sum, whether or not 
they are “credible.” 


But the Armed Forces are not created solely for war. They are also, and 
I would say, above all, for peace. They must ensure peace for the nation 
by the “deterrence” that results from their "credibility." They must as- 
sure it, that is, by application of the eternal concept: “If you want 
peace, prepare for war.” 


The "Naja" and Youth 


What must the functions of the Armed Forces be in time of peace (aside 

from ensuring it)? Clearly, those of providing a valid link in the moral, 
civic, and professional training of citizens. Those, that is, of restoring 
to the nation, to families, to the community, and to the production appara- 
tus, men more qualified morally and professionally than those they received. 


They certainly must not return youths to society who are disgruntled and 
furious against the "naja" ["cobra": slang for call-up] for having use- 
lessly wasted a year of valuable education or production activity. 


Nearly half a million citizens live or operate today in the peacetime 
Italian Armed Forces, a very high percentage of whom rotate through on a 
yearly basis. That is, more than half the total of Italian families have, 
through their flesh and blood, a direct interest in the Armed Forces’ prob- 
lems of yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 


Defense expenditures also have a direct bearing on industry and the national 
economy. They therefore involve another large sector of citizens. And 
the taxes are (or should be) paid by all. 


Everyone, therefore, is or should be interested in the problems of the 
Armed Forces in peacetime. 


This is why IL GIORNALE NUOVO is undertaking, in a series of articles, 

to examine the problems of the three branches of the Armed Forces, in all 
their main functional, social, industrial, economic, and political aspects, 
with the object of stimulating discussion with its readers and of seeking 
an answer to the taxpayers’ initial question: "What use is this money?” 


An overview of the three "post-reorganization" Armed Forces branches, 

with particular regard to the problems of the Army, has already been pre- 

sented in broad outline. We will now address in greater depth each of 

the three Armed Forces components without however getting deeply involved 

in abstruse and useless details which cannot interest the great mass of 

IL GIORNALE's readers. For each of components in sum, we will try to con- 
clude with answers to these two questions: 














(1) Is it credible? Is it quantitatively and qualitatively adequate, 
that is for the missions spelled out for it by the “political-strategic 
policy” in effect? 


(2) Does it restore to the nation men more physically, morally, and pro- 
fessionally fit than those it received? 


Besides, everything in this world being relative, we will take occasional 
peeks into the homes of some of our neighbors who are in the public favor, 
to draw upon them for eventual comfort or stimulus as the case may be. 


Since, as I have mentioned, the “post-reorganization" Army has thus far 
been discussed in greater detail than the other two branches, the series 
of articles wili first cover the Navy through my sailor colleague Guido 
Azzolini and then the Air Force through Air Force Lieutenant General Maura. 
The Army will follow in turn. 


{23 Dec 78] 
[Article by Guido Azzolini: "What Are Navy's Missions?"] 


[Text] From a political viewpoint, the Mediterranean 
is the zone where the interests of all the basin coun- 
tries overlap, a sea which is economically vital to 
us: 95 percent of our goods arrive via that route. 
The problems of protecting its traffic. Potential 
“provocations,” such as the Libyan and Tunisian ones. 
The situation if the British should leave Malta. 


"Surrounded by seas, separated by a short distance from the African Regen- 
cies, which by the nature of their governments and the ways of their peo- 
ples can hardly guarantee the perpetuity of treaties, there cannot be for 
us a question as to whether or not we should have a navy, since, where 
necessity prevails, it is superfluous to deliberate...Even if our geo- 
gtaphic position did not require us to maintain a navel force, we certainly 
cannot ignore the fact that a merchant marine cannot exist without a pro- 
tecting navy. That being understood, it can no longer be a question of 
whether or not to maintain a navy but rather one of what kind and how 
large, with what resources, what orders, and what funds." 


Thus concluded the report of Sir Giuseppe de Thomasis, acting secretary 
of state for Navy, to the National Parliament of the Two Sicilies. It was 
the year 1820 and the reign of Ferdinand I of Bourbon. After due allow- 
ances, the reading of this passage--reported in an interesting recent book 
by Lamberto Radogna, entitled "Storia della Marina militare delle due 
Sicilie," published by Mursia--brings to mind more recent discussions re- 
garding the Italian Navy when, barely 4 years ago, in a "White Book," its 
then chief of staff, Adm Gino De Giorgi, stated to the nation that, unless 
a certain number of ships were built in time, the Navy that was being 














projected some years ahead would disappear as an entity capable of assur- 
ing a minimum of maritime defense. In the course of these articles, we 
will see how the passage of the 1975 Naval Act has partially averted this 
outcome. 4Yowever, a navy is not solely what appears in the pages of naval 
annals; behind those photographs and those printed words there must be an 
organization of resources and of men who have been assigned certain tasks 
to be accomplished for the achievement of certain objectives. Each of 
these elements, with its inherent problems, will be studied. Specifically, 
we will examine “what kind and how large” a navy we have, and “with what 
resources, what orders, and what funds” it is being asked to operate. 


Hostilities 


Let us examine now the tasks assigned to the Navy. “The Mediterranean"-- 
one reads in this respect in the “Libro Bianco della Difesa,” published in 
January 1977, which constitutes the government's response to the citizenry's 
questions on military issues--"with its obligatory routes which channel 
major worldwide shipping traffic, is also the zone of greatest concentra- 
tion and overlap of the conflicting interests of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Any alteration in the equilibr’um of this region greatly affects 
the areas in direct contact with Italiana territory.” 


After pointing out that Italy is exposed to all types of provocations 
arising from the sea, the White Paper takes cognizance of the nation's 
virtually absolute dependence upon freedom of navigation: “From the eco- 
nomic viewpoint"--it states--"it is sufficient to recall that Italy re- 
ceives, via maritime traffic channels, about 95 percent of the goods 

it needs, and exports by sea 65 percent of the products it sends abroad. 
This amounts to a total of 250 million tons of goods annually, of which 
120 million tons consist of fuels without which the nation's activities 
would be paralyzed.” 


The document goes on to cite other Navy missions on which we will dwell la- 
ter: protection of fishing, surveillance of territorial waters and of our 
zone of economic interest “through the constant presence of a naval com 
plement capable of carrying out preventive and deterrent actions." "In 
the event of a deterioration of the situation"--the White Paper continues-- 
"the above activities will be augmented to the extent necessary to accom 
plish wartime missions.” 


In this case, the primary mission of the Navy is to protect shipping; how- 
ever, other essential tasks, to be carried out jointly with other armed 
forces, are: control of the fdriatic and of the focal zones of the Sicilian 
and Sardinian channels; maritime defense of our 8,000 kilometers of coast- 
line; defense of coastal routes and approaches to ports; and participa- 
tion in the defense of strategic naval air and Allied amphibian forces in 
the Mediterranean." 














A statement like the latter in the White Paper leads the reader to suppose 
that, in the inauspicious case of a large-scale conflict-——-such as to in- 
volve the forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact--the role of Italy's Navy 

in Allied operations w»uld be modest and marginal in view of its mission-—- 
and limited means for accomplishing it--to protect our immediate national 
interests. The impression would be well-founded, although, in the above- 
“mentioned case, the Italian Navy would not be the only Western one * 
ting with the Sixth Fleet, which must furnish the “flexible response" 

a possible attack from the East. In other words, it is assumed that Preach 
and British naval units would intervene in the Mediterranean together with 
tho Italian ones; besides, it is hoped, Turkish and Greek, and possibly 
Spanish ones would also be involved. 


As regards our Navy, its modest size for the mission of protecting the na- 
tion in time of war, as laid down by the White Paper, would plunge it 

into a frenzy of activity. And the devotion of its men notwithstanding, 
its capability would not enable it to carry out more than a limited por- 
tion of the tasks assigned to it on p.-er. Why then, we ask ourselves, 
maintain a navy that is even that small? Roughly spezking, the answer goes 
something like this: The present era is characterized by the so-called 
balance of terror between the two blocs: the Western and the Eastern. 

That balance is based on the juxtaposition of certain numbers of strategic 
nuclear forces (which for the West are an American prerogative) whose East~- 
West equilibrium is being sought through the SALT negotiations; on the 
deployment in Europe of certain "theater" nuclear forces (with superiority 
on the side of the Warsaw Pact); and lastly, on a certain number of conven- 
tional units: divisions, ships, aircraft, and so on. In this respect as 
well, the countries of the East are stronger on the whole. It is into the 
latter framework that our Armed Forces are integrated. 


However, whereas we may speak of the predominance of the Eastern countries 
over the Western ones as regards ground and air forces, the same is not 

true for naval forces. This conclusion stems from the fact that, opera- 
tionally, and especially in the Mediterranean, either side can bring 

large numbers of additional units into action as needed. As an example 

of this, the number of Soviet ships fluctuates (until now, between 40 and 
50, some heavily armed with missiles) depending on whether the Mediterranean 
becomes more or less “heated up." The same can be done, as we have indi- 
cated, by the West; at least as regards the Mediterranean, the situation for 
the moment thus can be called static, but with an overall air and naval 
superiority in favor of NATO, based mainly on the U. S. Sixth Fleet. 


It must be borne in mind that, were NATO not as strong as it is in the 
Mediterranean and had it not proven itself to be vigilant and active in 
naval terms (and here we must recognize the significant part played by our 
Navy in overall Allied activities), the Soviet Union would have used the 
same method of hegemonic expansion here that it uses to undermine the Wes- 
tern positions elsewhere. In other words, in view of NATO's determina- 
tion to maintain its position in the Mediterranean, Moscow, according to 
some observers, has preferred to encircle the West through Africa. 
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These theories -re not entirely unfounded if, to the examination of the 
question, we ad‘ cther factors: The balance of terror, according to the 
polemicists, has frozen the typical system of confrontation between peo- 
ples, that is, wars in the classical sense. Since violence is inherent 
in human nature, whatever one may say, it has found various escape valves 
called terrorism, limited conflicts, acts of piracy, local invasions, coups 
d‘etat, revolts. With the iid securely clamped down on the pot, that is, 
the internal pressure releases through a number of lateral vents pierced 
the weaker sections of the side walls. The USSR--and this is not theory-- 
has become a master of the art of exploiting this type of situation to 
advantage, working mainly on the exasperated nationalisms of emerging 
countries. 


And here, the Mediterranean “African Regencies" come into play again, be- 
ing not only notoriously pro-Soviet and extremely nationalistic, but also 
in conflict with each other over matters of land and sea frontiers (and 

we will not, for the moment, go into another emerging cause of conflict, 
deriving from the extension of economic jurisdictional waters to 200 miles 
by the coastal countries, which is certain to give rise to new and repeated 
conflicts in a crowded and restrictive area like the Mediterranean). 


Thus, owing not only to Soviet policy but also to “endogenous causes," 

the major Mediterranean threat is not that of war on a vast scale, or in 
any case a “conventional” one, but rather the possibility of unpredictable 
hostile activity by North African and Middle Eastern emerging countries. 
Furthermore, we must consider the case, already mentioned, of possible con- 
flicts among these nations and between countries that are virtually allied 
(frictions exist at this time between Greece and Turkey, Aigeria and Tuni- 
sia and Libya, Libya and Egypt, Israel and the Arab countries), as well 

as special situations such as post-Tito, post-Boumedienne, Albania'’s at- 
titude within the communist world, the Lebanese crisis, and Malta's pos- 
sible decisions upon expiration of present agreements with Great Britain 
4n April 1979. 


Decisions 


Considering all these factors, one must conclude that the Mediterranean 

is the most restless area on earth. And Italy extends lengthwise down the 
middle of it, not only exposed to the possible quarrels of others, but in- 
volved, in spite of itself, in any possible hostilities between these 
countries. Thus, in addition to being committed to cooperate in the free- 
dom of movement of the two Sixth Fleet aircraft carriers between the eas- 
tern and weste’n Mediterranean basins, it must protect its national north- 
south traffic (and naturally its east-west traffic as well). As long as 
Malta remains tied to the West through agreements granting Great Britain 
the use of air bases, the situation for Italy--along the north-south axis-- 
may be considered reasonably composed. However, as has been mentioned, 
the Maltese lease to the British is about to expire and Malta needs money. 
Malta hae already strengthened its military cooperation ties with Libya, 
and if it finally goes down this road, then the security of Italy's ship- 
ping in the Sicilian Channel--and not only that one--will leave much to 
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be desired, in view of the well-known unpredictability of Colonel Qadhdhafi, 
his leanings, and the wealth his country is accumulating from petroleum. 
But the British could be directly replaced by the Russians who are ex- 
tremely pressed to find permanent bases in the Mediterranean for their 
ships, which make their rounds of this sea over extended periods, having 

to remain at anchor in shallow international (for now) waters during pauses 
in their navigation. 


All of this provides us an idea of the context in which the Italian Navy 
is asked to operate. But to conclude this initial discussion, we must add 
one last observation: the sea is the ideal ground for testing, without 
commitment (and some time ago we had symbolic proof of this with the sur- 
prise attack on our corvette "De Cristoforo” by a Libyan Mirage), the re- 
action of a potential adversary. An overstepping of limits at any point 
along the east-west land frontier would be a grave provocation; an anta- 
gonistic probe at sea is not as dangerous. It is in this light that we 
must view, among other things, the seizures and attacks on our fishing ves- 
sels by the Tunisians, who frequently use machineguns not so much to imple- 
ment the fishing rights treaty as tc raise the price of their concessions. 
This is why, alone among the three Armed Forces components, the Navy has 

a very special role in peacetime «s well, requiring it to be aware at all 
times of our country's foreign policy lines--which are sometimes not very 
clear--and to act in accordance with them. These responsibilities and 
these decisions involve all its leaders, from a Navy lieutenant in command 
of a tiny minesweeper, maintaining surveillance on fishing in the Adriatic 
or in the Sicilian Channel, to the Navy chief of staff. 


{27 Dec 78] 
{Article by Guido Azzolini: "Diplomacy Through the Navy") 


[Text] Our ships in the Mediterranean fulfill an im- 
portant role of mediation between the EEC and the North 
African comtries. The unrecognized and unrecompensed 
vivilian rescue work carried on daily by Navy helicopters. 
Extension of “economic jurisdictional zone” to 200 

miles from our coast will multiply the tasks of defense 
and surveillance of our territorial waters. The little- 
known incident of the off-shore drilling platform 
"Scarabeo" caught in a crossfire. 


Italian ships are today the only ones in the world that can enter all 
Mediterranean ports as welcome guests. It is not simply a matter of being 
attracted by the “blue-jackets."” Our units, belonging to the only nation 
in the area toward which no resentment, rivalry nor enmity is felt, are 
in fact a stabilizing element in this pressurized sea. 


This statement of fact agrees fully with our country's foreign policy. 
"There is for Italy"--said Adm Giovanni Torrisi, Navy chief of staff, in 











a recent speech--"the exigency of appropriate policy initiatives tending 
to cooperation with the coastal nations in accordaxce with a constant doc- 
trine of our foreign policy which aims at overcoming all reasons for ani- 
mosity and at realization of relationships based on mutual] support among 
the Mediterranean countries. Through such policy action, which seems to 
fit perfectly into the framework of the Atlantic Alliance, Italy can, to- 
gether with France, fulfill an important role as mediator in the process 
of coordinating North-South relations between the EEC and the North Afri- 
can countries.” 


This, then, is the peacetime “diplomatic” mission assigned to the Navy. ( 
Naturally--and it is no secret--persuasion must be accompanied by disuasion: 
Having military ships make their rounds makes it clear that one also pos- 
sesses the means to oppose anyone wishing to assume a hostile attitude. 

And for this purpose one cannot send around ancient war relics. beautiful 
though they may be, bur rather, efficient ships and poised, well-trained 
crews. From this viewpoint, the basic philosophy is that of showing one's 
capabilities and one's means. One must do--someone has said--as does the 
“cowboy” who every once in a while draws his weapon and shatters a bottle, 
solely to remind people that »e is capable of using his weapon if need be. 
And the weapon he draws must be able to fire real bullets and cannot be 
just a wooden model or the bluff will be discovered. 


We will come back later to the means and men of the Navy, but let us con- 
tinue now to examine its missions and assignments, present and future. 


The new basic law on military discipline, which went into effect last July, 
sets forth, among other things, that the Ar@ed Forces must bring their 
organization and means “to the aid of the national collectivity in cases 
of public disaster.” In the case of the Navy this is like breaking down 
an open door, in that the Navy has always gone beyond the dictates of this 
norm, performing a number of unending services having the characteristics 
of civilian services. First amon; these services comes that of saving 
human lives at sea, which the Navy provides not on.y through the resources 
of the harbor master's office, in close cooperation with the Ministry of 
Merchant Marine, but also using larger units wherever required. 


Invaluable Services 


Since 1956, moreover, Navy helicopters have been taking off almost daily, 
from carriers and land bases, on urgent rescue and transport missions, on 
land and sea, aiding shipwrecked persons, cases of serious illness and 
childbirth, heart cases, and casualties. This activity is carried out in 
cooperation with the SAR (Search and Rescue) service operated by the Air 
Force. Often, the Navy helicopte., because of its special characteristics, 
is the only possible means of success, as for example emergency links under 
winter conditions with islands such as Ustica, Pantelleria, the Eolian 
Islands, and the Egadi Islands. 








But the services rendered by Navy helicopter pilots in cases of major nat- 
ural disasters have been priceless. Suffice it to recall in this respect 
Friuli, the Tunisian flood in 1973, and the Marche region earthquake in 
1972. 


Five Navy men lost their lives when their helicopter, stationed at the 

Luni helicopter base, crashed during a rescue mission 2 months ago. Epi- 
sodes such as this must be rememb:red. Some further facts about this serv- 
ice must also be recalled: from 1 August 1956 to 1 August 1978, Navy heli- 
copters completed 3,670 hours of flying time on rescue missions, carrying 
thousands of persons in need of help: in Tunisia alone they saved 940 
persons. To make a long story short, the Navy is not reimbursed for even 
so much as the cost of the fuel used on these missions. 


Another service assigned to the Navy is that of the lighthouses, beacons, 
and coastal navigation and harbor lights throughout the country: an es- 
sential service for the safety and normal operation of maritime traffic. 
Also assigned to the Navy is the activity of the Hydrographic Institute 

in the field of cartography and dissemination of warnings to navigation: 
worthy of special mention in this field are the seven hydrographic expedi- 
tions and the four oceanographic survey missions carried out in 1977. 

Also worthy of mention is the Navy's water supply service to small islands 
(600,000 tons of water transported yearly) for which the Navy is reimbur- 
sed only for its out-of-pocket expenses. 


Shortly, however, the Navy will take on a much more burdensome task in 
connection with the forthcoming extension of the so-called economic juris- 
dictional waters of all countries to 200 miles, in accordance with the de- 
cisions taken at the World Conference on the Law of the Sea. Some 20 
countries border on the Mediterranean so that its international waters will 
be reduced to a very tiny patch of sea. Since the basin is very cramped, 
the countries will have to reach agreements to share the space available 
for economic exploitation. From these cursory facts alone one can imagine 
the disagreements that are tiure to arise. Italy's frontiers will be pushed 
out to bring under its sovereignty sea zones and seabeds equal in area to 
amost twice that of the peninsula itself, so that our country will now, 

for all practical purposes, border on Spain, Algeria, Tunisia, Malta, Libya, 
Greece, and Albania. In terms of length alone, there will be 4,400 kilo- 
meters of invisible frontier to be guarded. "Within this area," said 
Admiral Torrisi, Navy chief of staff, "Italy must guarantee itself the 
freedom to navigate, fish, lay underwater cables and pipelines, carry out 
research in all scientific and technical fields, exploit the resources of 
its seabed, its subfloor and the waters above it, extract its energy, and, 
within reason, to deposit refuse and waste. It must be capable of assert- 
ing its presence at any point throughout this zone." 


New Abuses 
"We must expect an increase in disputes arising from conflicting claims 


to the continental shelf and to underwater propsecting. There will be an 
increase in permanent restrictions on maritime areas and even the air 
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spaces over them, eventual obstructionism masquerading as antipollution 
measures which could impair the freedom of navigation itself and the flow 
of energy supplies. There will also be, in the continuing state of flux 
and uncertainty of the law, an increase in abuses, usurpations, taking of 
unilateral positions, conflicts, and provocations." 


In January, Torrisi also said, "The Italian Navy must not hide the fact-- 
rather, it must make perfectly clear to the nation--that to its institu- 
tional, or so-called traditional, tasks, new ones are being accded. The 
Navy must be opportunely prepared for these new tasks, which are already 
upon it and could explode at any moment, assuming an insupportable dimen- 
Sion. These tasks include surveillance, presence, deterrence, dissuasion, 
and, eventually, reaction to possible hostile actions or, at least, to 
disturbances affecting freedom of the seas." 


A conflict situation has, in fact, already arisen. Aside from the well- 
known controversies between Turkey and Greece regarding exploration of the 
Aegean seabed, we recall here a little-known incident in which the Navy 
was called upon to intervene with one of its frigates to safeguard Italian 
persornel and interests, exercising at the same time a stabilizing role: 
In March 1977 the offshore oil drilling platform "Scarabeo," owned by the 
Italian firm SAIPEM and leased by Libya, was at work in a stretch of sea 
at the frontier between Libyan and Tunisian territorial waters. The Tuni- 
sians challenged the Libyans’ right to explore that zone, which they 
claimed to be under Tunisian sovereignty. Libyan gunboats and Tunisian 
patrol boats were ordered to the scene, and the matter would have taken a 
nasty turn had not one of our Navy ships also appeared and escorted the 
"Scarabeo" back to Italy. 


Similar incidents, moreover, although on a much smaller scale of magnitude, 
occur very frequently in connection with the activities of our fishing 
vessels in the Sicilian Channel. The terms of reference of the issue are 
well known, and it is well known also that the Navy provides year-round, 
on-the-scene surveillance and assistance to Italian fishing vessels, some 
of which, it must be admitted, are somewhat careless in the exercise of 
their rights. At times through fault of the fishermen, and at other times 
as a result of presumptions by the commanders of the Tunisian and Libyan 
patrol boats, challenges, seizures, and even bloody exchanges of gunfire 
take place, like that of the 8th of last month which resulted in one 
fisherman killed and one wounded. Often, the intervention of the Italian 
minesweeper on patrol suffices to resolve the dispute on the spot. How- 
ever, there are hundreds of fishing vessels, and one cannot be everywhere 
at once. 


There are those who accuse the Navy of not acting resolutely in this field. 
They overlook the fact that the Navy must conform to lines of i’iternational 
policy laid down by the government, which tends to avoid frictions. If 

destroyers or frigates were dispatched to the scene, or if forceful methods 
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were used, they would have a destabilizing effect which, all told, would 
end up being detrimental to us, who unfortunately are compelled to fish in 
distant waters or the waters of others. 


But among the new roles the Navy is preparing to take on, the most immediate 
one is that of dealing with the problem of pollution of large areas of the 
sea. An emergency intervention plan exists, providing for joint action by 
various ministries, such as that of the Merchant Marine, which has already 
prepared the means for operating along the Italian coasts, using modern 
decontamination techniques. 


We conclude this installment with the mention of one other activity which 
we could define as a “related mission" of the Navy. We refer to the power- 
ful support and incentive it provides to Italian national industry in re- 
gard to military production for foreign orders. This is a topic with which 
we shall deal separately. 


[30 Dec 78] 
[Article by Guido Azzolini: "Naval Law ‘Eroded' By Inflation"] 


[Text] The special provisions of March 1975 are in 
part being wiped out by devaluation of the lira. 
Since funds earmarked for the Army and the Air 
Force have been “indexed,” the Navy is also re- 
questing similar treatment. Needs for safeguard- 
ing the "zone of economic jurisdiction." 


The Navy's share of the total 1978 defense budget is 554 billion lire, to 
which must be added the 136 billions of special funds earmarked for this 
year by the Naval Law (1,000 billions in 10 years, beginning in 1975): 


In all, therefore, 690 billions or barely 21 percent of the total defense 
expenditure, which in turn represents 7 percent of the total national spend- 
ing budget. By way of some European comparisons, let us recall that this 
year France is spending the equivalent of 2,000 billion lire on its navy 

and Holland 600 billions, based on the January rate of exchange. 





About 300 billions of the above 690 billions will be spent for personnel 
pay and 160 billions for fuel, munitions, food and clothing of personnel 

up to PO 2nd class (sergeant major), operating costs, repairs, and mainte- 
nance and training of headquarters commands and units in service (42,000 
men). The remaining 230 billion lire are allotted to activation, moderni- 
zation, research, and development of new means. The latter figure includes 
the 136 billion tire in the Naval Law for this year. 


This brings us to an analysis of the means and men of the Navy. We intend 
to dedicate considerable space to that personnel and their living conditions, 
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which is the real “sore point" in the Navy. Today, however, the space 
available to us is limited and we will therefore discuss only its means, 
wiich are also limited--at least in number--with respect to the present 
and future tasks we discussed in the previous articles. 


To perform its function efficiently, the Navy should have a fleet that is 
adequate, coordinated and balanced, up to strength in all its units, with 


modern equipment, and well trained. At this time all of this is true only 
in part. 


Some years ago the size of the Navy in relation to its missions in the na- 
tional and NATO structures was quantified. At that time, the question of 
extending our zone of economic jurisdiction had not yet surfaced and it 
was established that the Navy could not be reduced below the level of 
160,000 displacement tons of combat ships (thus excluding from the calcu- 
lation all tugs, navy tankers, etc.). This was not a large figure, com 
pared with those of other Western nations (Great Britain has 440,000 tons 
in service, France 250,000, Holland and Spain around 100,000, each). 





From the end of World War II until now, the Navy never reached the 160,000 
tons, even though in the 1960's it approached that figure with an array 
of ships totaling almost 140,000 tons. 


From then on, a process of inexorable attrition set in, because the regu- 
larly budgeted funds were never sufficient to replace all the ships taken 
out of service with new units. Between 1970 and now, 65 units were re- 
moved from service, and about 10 have been placed in service. As the num- 
ber of ships grew smaller and smaller, those remaining in service were 
subjected to more and more wear and tear; it became evident that at the 
going rate of attrition not more than six or seven ships would be in serv- 
ice by the beginning of the 1980's. 


Between 1973 and 1974--mainly through the efforts of Adm Gino Di Giorgi, 
who was then the Navy chief of staff--the Navy succeeded in getting the 
country and Parliament to understand that within some 10 years, it would 
have ceased to exist for all practical purposes. Thus it was that a spe- 
cial 10-year plan--the Naval Law--was proposed, to maintain intact the 
Nuvy's displacement tonnage at that time: 105,000 tons. In relation to 
the Navy's missions--which were tough owing to institutional reasons and 
NATO commitments and will be even tougher for the reasons heretofore dis- 
cussed--the 105,000 tons represented close to two-thirds of the minimum 
indispensable that had been arrived at by parsimonious calculations. Ob- 
jectively, however, bearing in mind the country's severe economic condi- 
tions, it was clear that nothing more could be done. 


In March 1975, Parliament passed the Naval Law, whereby 1,000 billion lire 
would be provided over a period of 10 years for a naval construction program 
which, by renovating the fleet almost entirely, would arrest its qualita- 
tive deterioration and maintain its quantitative level of 100,000 tons. 
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This was a significant event, not only because it assured the availability 
of new ships but, above all, because perhaps for the first time in Italy's 
history, our Navy would be able to rely on guaranteed multiannual funding 
in addition to its regular budget which permitted very little to be done 
and then only fragmentarily. 


The law's provisions authorizing the application of strict but less con- 
strictive and involved procedures (which nevertheless include periodic 
reports to Parliament on the progress of the program and on the funds ex- 
pended) facilitated the launching a naval construction program characterized 
by an advanced level of technology and sound operational quality, based on 
the development of original concepts, instruments, and weapons which the 
Navy had already designed in three 5-year periods, despite its budgetary 
constraints. 


We will discuss shortly how the program launched in 1975 started a genuine 
boom--unique in a period of depression such as the one we are now going 
through--in some important sectors of national industry, beginning with 
shipbuilding, electronics, aeronautics, and naval weapons. This law, also 
called promotional, in other words enabled industry to accomplish a fast 
quality leap by setting up production lines using manufacturing processes 
and equipment that are almost entirely Italian. Of a total of 1,000 bil- 
lion lire of production already contracted, only 18 billions are actually 
being spend abroad for the purchase of equipment and materials. This sec- 
tor of Italian industry has thus rapidly become competitive with that of 
other countries which have for years dominated world markets with govern- 
ment support, especially in the sale of their products. 


But let us return to the program of the naval law itself. Its object was 
(and we shall see later why here we use the past tense) to build a flexible, 
balanced, small but very well-equipped navy. Its' makeup was to include 
eight 2,600-ton antisubmarine missile frigates; six 60-ton missile hydro- 
foils; two 1,300-ton submarines; two 4,400-ton destroyers; one antisubmarine 
helicopter-carrier light cruiser; ten 500-ton minesweepers; one 8,000-ton 
amphibious transport ship; one 8,000-ton supply ship; one 2,500-ton rescue 
and salvage boat; and 36 AB212 carrier-based helicopters. 


Each of these new units according to the program was to replace one or 
more similar units as the latter gradually became obsolete (a warship has 
a life span of 20 to 25 years), that is, eight frigates, six torpedoboats, 
four ex-American submarines, four destroyers, two helicopter-carrier crui- 
sers, 29 minesweepers, four transport ships one supply ship, on rescue and 
Salvage boat, and a number of helicopters. 


Despite the fact that, thanks to the groundwork already having been done, 
the program actually got under way immediately, inflation during the 3 
years since has been so corrosive as to compel us to cut back the program 
by one-third, that is, by two destroyers, two frigates, the one amphibious 
transport ship, six minesweepers, and nine helicopters. The production 
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costs of military armaments are rising at a rate 2-4 percentage points 
higher than the cost of living, so that, by the end of the 1975-85 program, 
assuming it is completed as originally conceived, the 1,000 billion lire 
will have had to be augmented by 2,000 billions more. 


The subsequent special laws on modernization of the Army and Air Force 
equipment complexes have provided for the indexing of costs. In the case 
of the Navy, the same provision is being sought "a posteriori.” A bill 

is now under examination by the Senate Budget Committee but there are dif- 
ficulties in reconciling this provision with the budget law. This provision, 
besides resolving the problem of updating costs, would facilitate comple- 
tion of the entire program. The fact is that the more time passes, the 
more prices rise, and that if indexing is not provided or if the govern- 
ment's commitment (as it was broken down in regard to the Pandolfi 3-year 
plan) to exclude [from its regular budget] the costs of the promotional 
laws, is not met, at least in part, then the Navy will be reduced to less 
than its 105,000-ton minimum, in other words a little more than 70,000 
tons. 


The calculations of a few years ago, which established the level of ade- 
quacy of the Navy at 160,000 tons, was based on three major operational 
groups, each including a major helicopter carrier, two destroyers, and a 
certain number of ASW frigates and supply units, in order to have two 
groups at sea and one in reserve. On the basis of 105,000 tons, the 
groups were reduced to two. If this is further reduced, we will be down 
to one complete group which, when the chips are down, can accomplish very 
little. It must be borne in mind that the sun in about to set--especially 
as regards protection against submarines--on the concept of escorting con- 
voys, it being apparently more effective to clean up vast sea zones through 
the use of balanced groups, such as the ones cited. 


To conclude, the corvettes needed for antisubmarine operations in waters 
of medium depth and for patrolling the Sicilian, Sardinian, and Otranto 
channels are sadly lacking in this picture of penurious means. Also a 
lacking are the "ad hoc" ships needed for the surveillance of fishing and 
of the economic jurisdictional zone (presently, for surveillance of fish- 
ing, for example, we are using old minesweepers about to be retired from 
service; however, they are the only units we can “economically” use; send- 
ing the [next] larger units among those available would be like sending 

a Ferrari out to the farm to pick up a load of produce); hydrofoils, hun- 
ter-kilier submarines, minesweepers, and a troop and equipment landing 
ship. The latter unit was strangely thwarted because someone insisted it 
was “offensive.” Aside from the fact that we have, in all, only 1,700 
Marines (certainly not an invasion force), and aside from the fact that 
every navy has an amphibious component, no matter how small, the question 
remains: Whom should we send, and how, in case of need, say to Lampedusa, 
whose defenses consists of a Carabinieri [National Police] sergeant, a 
corporal, and two troopers on foot? 
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Navy's Operational Components 





Entered Planned 
No Type Unit Service Retirement 
Oceangoing Units 
V. VENETO missile-firing helicopter- 
carrier cruiser 1968 1988 
2 DORIA class missile-firing helicop- 
ter-carrier cruisers 1964 1984 
2 AUDACE class missile-firing des- 
troyers 1973-1974 1993-1994 
2 INTREPIDO class missile-firing 
destroyers 1963-1964 1983-1984 
SAN GIORGIO destroyer 1956 1978-1980 
2 INDOMITO class destroyers 1958 1982-1983 
2 LUPO class frigates 1977-1978 1998-2000 
2 ALPINO class frigates 1968 1988 
4 CIGNO class frigates 1957-1958 1982-1983 
4 RIZZO class frigates 1961-1962 1980-1982 
Coastal Units 
4 TODARO class frigates 1966 1986 
4 ALBATRO class frigates 1955-1958 1979-1980 
Submarines 
4 TOTI class 1968-1969 1988-1989 
CAPPELLINI 1944-1945 1977 
GAZZANA~LONGOBARDO 1948-1949 1980-1981 
ROMEI-PIOMARTA 1952 1983-1984 
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Entered Planned 
No Type Unit Service Retirement 
Motor Torpedo, Missile Gunboats 
BALENO-LAMPO 1963 1983 
FRECCIA-SAETTA 1966 1986 
2 Motor torpedo-boats 1943 1977-1978 
SPARVIERO 1973 1993 
Mi nesweepers 
4 MSO [ocean] class 1954-1955 1981-1983 
15 MSC [coastal] class 1954-1955 1978-1980 
10 MSC class 1955-1956 1987-1991 
10 MSI [inland] class 1955-1957 1980-1984 
Aircraft 
ATLANTIC BR 1150 (naval aviation) 1972-1973 after 1990 
S2F (naval aviation) 1956-1961 1977 on 
21 SH-3D from 1969 1980-1984 
26 46 204 from 1964 1979-1984 
Other Units 
STROMBOLI refueling ship 1976 1996 
CAORLE and GRADO landing ships 1944-1945 1982 
VESUVIO supply ship 1978 1998 
ANTEO rescue and salvage ship 1978 1998 


[2 Jan 79] 


[Article by Guido Azzolini: "Will We Have a Navy for Each Naval Base?") 


[Text] The housing crisis, low pay, and policy direc- 
tives have compelled headquarters inordinately to 
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reduce transfers. The “all home for the weekend" 
phenomenon. Alienation from the ships increases 

their deterioration. Stagnant careers and the agony of 
“commuting.” 


Among the causes of the defeat at Lissa some have cited the lack of mutual 
linguistic comprehension among the men of the new Italian Navy, whereas 
those of the Austro-Hungarian Navy all understood and used the Venetian 
dialect. This is not a totally unfounded explanation, if one reads Baron 
Giuseppe Parrilli's preface to his "Dizlonario di marineria vilitare,” 
published in Naples on %) December 1865, this is, 6 months before the bat- 
tle. 


The author, in the presentation of his work (which later was to serve as 

a standard for the compilation of the regulations applying to the Royal 
Navy), stressed the need to standardize the language of the navy, inas- 
much as, 5 years after the unification [of Italy], "officers, petty of- 
ficers, and enlisted men “were persisting in the bad habit" of designating 
the same things or the same actions in different ways, according to the 
navy from which they came--Neapolitan, Tuscan, or Sardinian-Genovese-- 

to the point of creating "a modern Tower of Babel" aboard the royal sailing 
ships. 


The point is suggestive. Consider, for example, the word “allievo" ["ca- 
det" in modern Italian], which could mean, in the North, an apprentice 
officer or a sailor; in the South, a kind of tasty little cuttlefish; and 
in Central Italy, the lidded scuttles provided in the sides of a ship for 
drainage of bilge water. The officer giving the order "Fall the cadets in 
astern!" could expect anything. 


With the passage of time the problem was eliminated, but in recent years 
a singular phenomenon has set in the Navy--its regionalization. As many 
navies are being created, that is, as there are major naval bases. Thus 
it is that aboard the ships stationed at Taranto one hears Pugliese or 
Calabrese or Neapolitan spoken predominantly; aboard those stationed at 
the La Spezia base, Ligurian or Tuscan; and so on. It was pointed out to 
us that the different navies are also distinguishable by their mental at- 
titudes. Fortunately, the service terminology in use is that advocated by 
Parrilli, and, when at sea, "NATO English" or the Anglo-Italian derived 
from it, so that the problem does not appear to be too serious. The fact 
remains, however, that more than a century after unification the Navy is 
adopting a regional organization. 





What is the cause of this strange reversion to origins? The direct answer 
is that it is the result of one of the Navy's most serious problems, in 
that it is tied to the widespread discontent felt at all personnel echelons 
owing to the decidedly undignified pay scales. The two sides of the coin 
are: A credible navy is made up of efficient ships and trained and con- 
tented men. If one of these three elements is lacking, the result is some- 
thing or approximate and, in the final analysis, only relative use. 
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But let us proceed in an orderly manner. The personnel of the Navy, rela- 
tive to that of the other two services, is the one most subject to trans- 
fers from one station to another: om average, 16 transfers in the course 
of a career. In this regard, the Defense White Paper (1977) presents a 
table of comparisons among the three armed services for officers and NCO 
officers, from which we infer that an admiral, for example, in 38 years of 
service undergoes 38 transfers as compared 16 and 14 in the cases of his 
Army and Air Force colleagues, respectively (for simplicity, we have taken 
the information relating to the staff corps in the Navy, the regular list 
in the Army, and the flying roster in the Air Force). 


A Navy captain averages 16 transfers as against 7 and 8 in the equivalent 
grades of colonel in the Army and Air Force respectively; a senior grade 
line officer averages 13 transfers as against 5 and 6 for his field-grade 
land and air colleagues, respectively; and for the junior officers, the 
averages are 9, 3, and 3 respectively. For a Navy officer, the longest 
tour of duty at any one station is 1 year and 7 months. It must be 
pointed out that these figures do not take into account changes in the 
ship's location while on sea duty. 


Coming now to the noncommissioned officers: In 27 years of service, a Navy 
warrant officer averages 14 transfers, and 1 year and 9 months per duty 
tour between transfers. For Army and Air Force warrant officers, respec- 
tively, the corresponding averages are: in 30 years, 4 transfers, 7 years 
5 months per transfer; and in 26 years, 5 transfers, 5 years 2 months per 
transfer. 


Fven though there are slight differences among the three services as to 
average total years of service for each category, it is evident that Navy 
personnel seem to be prey to perpetual motion. For readers who may not 
have had the patience attentively to study the figures we have quoted, we 
will simply point out that mobility of Navy personnel is roughly three 
times that of the Army and twice that of the Air Force personnel. 


At this point one might argue that no one forced these men to join the 
Navy: perhaps, they chose the blue uniform precisely because they wanted 
to travel and “fancies” must be paid for in one form or another. On prin- 
ciple, this argument cannot be challenged and its grounds are not unfami- 
liar to the personnel in question: If they had loved the sedentary life, 
they would have opted for the real estate register or the registry of mort- 
gages and taxes in their home towns, to the unquestionable satisfaction of 
their wives. 


But the real point is another. As many Italians know, for some years now, 
finding a house has become an almost impossible task. The few available 
homes are being offered at astronomical prices and are in any case beyond 
the financial capabilities of Navy personnel at any level. We will sup- 
port this affirmation with figures, but meanwhile let us consider the 
consequences of this state of affairs, which are serious not only from the 
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viewpoint of the family dramas to which they give rise, but also from that 
of the efficiency of the Navy, which must be able to rely on rotation be- 
tween sea duty and shore duty for reasons that are easily understood. 


This need has collided with the growing housing crisis so that the Navy 
gradually had to limit station transfers, while it tries to use its person- 
nel as long as possible in the same place, changing their job assignments, 
in place, for reasons of career or service requirements. Evidently, this 
system works, up to a point; but the time comes when, for example, an of- 
ficer is promoted and must perform a certain tour of duty as commander and 
there is no suitable assignment at the station where he is serving; or 
when a petty officer in a particular specialty is needed in a certain place 
in Italy, either for shore or sea duty. 


At that point, there is nothing to do but order a transfer. 


Obviously, every effort is made to move bachelors first, but since they are 
relatively few, especially in the higher grades, everything is done to les- 
sen the hardship on married personnel by sending them to where the upset, 
at least from a family viewpoint, will be least. And the officer or petty 
officer involved also does everything possible--and understandably so--to 
be sent to the place of origin of his family where he can at least stay in 
the home of his mother-in-law and where, for many reasons, he can more 
easily fit into his new surroundings and to some extent cope with the eco- 
nomic hardship of the transfer. 


If to these reasons of directly affecting the officers and petty officers 
we add the provision, important to the politicians, which recommends assign- 
ing draftees, subject to the needs of the service, to stations near their 
place of origin, we can understand why the Navy is becoming regionalized. 


We will shortly discuss the consequences of this phenomenon, but meanwhile 
we must add something more regarding the housing problem. Many of those 
transferred find it necessary, for reasons of economy or because they are 
unable to find housing at their new station, to leave their families at 
their previous station; or they send their wife and children to live with 
in-laws or parents; or they must find housing for themselves and their 
families at distances of 20, 30, or 40 kilometers from their assigned duty 
station where rents are cheaper. Altogether, these alternatives give rise 
to another phenomenon that characterizes the Navy: “commuting.” 


Regionalization, commuting, and pay that is inadequate to meet the neces- 
sities of dignified survival are today the Navy's three worst enemies. 

Let us examine now their effects on the Navy's efficiency and on the morale 
of its men. 


The fact that diverse regional navies are fast coming into being may not 


in itself appear relevant; we must, however, consider the cause from which 
the phenomenon springs: the enormous difficulty of placing the right man 
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in the right spot at the right moment--a fundamental requisite for a navy 
like ours which has few ships and therefore needs to keep its personnel 
trained and to round out their careers between alternating shore and sea 
duty tours. 


But that is not all. As far as draftees in particular are concerned, the 
above provision requires that at “quitting time” all of them, except those 
on guard duty, may go home, to return practically the next morning. The 
phenomenon is especially noticeable on Friday afternoons when everyone 
disappears for the weekend and on Monday morning when they 411 return. 
This is another result of the liberalization of military conditions ia- 
posed by the politicians and it would be inappropriate here to examine 

the issue. We will limit outselves to pointing out the fact that, formerly, 
especially aboard ship, the sailor--volunteer or draftee--far from his 
mother or girl friend soon came to consider the ship as his home and so 
became attached to it and took care of it beyond the call of duty. This 
is no longer true, with the result that equipment deteriorates faster and 
the high morale that existed then has ebbed. 


We come now to commuting. We can imagine how enthusiastically one welcomes 
having his family in Rome, for example, and his ship in La Spezia. Aside 
from the fact that one must bear the cost of two households, there is also 
the cost of numerous trips back and forth, long-distance calls, a constant 
expenditure of time and physical energies, and, most importantly of all, 

a constant erosion of one's dedication to his navy occupation. One begins 
to think that, while it is acceptable to sacrifice oneself for his occu- 
pation, it is not equally reasonable to ask his family to suffer spiritual 
and material deprivations because of it. 


In a climate like this, many resignation applications have ripened by the 
end of the fateful 19 years, 6 months, and one day of service, or even be- 
fore. Even though the country is going through a serious economic crisis, 
ex-Navy men find jobs--and frequently very good ones--in private industry 
because for some years now the instruction imparted at all levels in the 
schools and universities has been notoriously deficient and those enter- 
prises that are still interested in producing give less weight to a “sheep- 
skin" than to the guarantees provided by professional and human experience. 
And the Navy, as the saying goes, furnishes this quality merchandise by 

the “lighter-load.” 


As we approach the end of this article (the economic issues warrant a sepa- 
rate detailed examination), the question we must ask is whether the state, 
meaning its government, is aware that to continue on this road of doing 
nothing about the Navy's human problems signifies the destruction of a 
priceless, hard-to-replace national asset. The discomfort among those who 
remain in the Navy exists, even though, out of a sense of dignity, of 
discipline, of esprit de corps and of love of the profession, it is not 
being aired in public. It is neither wise, nor human, nor productive to 
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ignore this category of problems simply because the military--like pensicn- 
ers--are denied the force of expression that is exercised today through 
strikes. 


The representative bodies created by the basic law on military discipline 
have not yet been able to express this discomfort or when they did so, 
their urgings--this is the general impression--have had no result. This 
produces an even more depressing effect. Nor, generally speaking, have the 
requests submitted through traditional command and ministerial channels 
gotten results; everything comes to a halt in the cabinet at the threshold 
of parliamentary chambers. And this, even though Article 3 of the basic 
law solemnly decrees that “the state must provide effective measures de- 
signed to safeguard and promote the personality of the military and parti- 
cularly to assure them of a dignified lifestyle." 


On 14 Jume this year the Navy chief of staff, in his report on the status 
ot implementation of the Naval Law, felt himself duty-bound to add several 
eloquent paragraphs regarding these problems. "I wish to call your atten- 
tion,” he said among other things, “to two that are particularly urgent and 
serious: housing and pay: two problems that are closely interconnected; 
if not resolved without further delay, they will in the long run deeply 
undermine morale as well as the living conditions of the personnel." The 
senators have taken cognizance of this. 


[4 Jan 79] 
[Article by Guido Azzolini: "The Painfully Low Pay of Our Navy Men") 


[Text] Some examples: a navy captain (equivalent in 
grade to an army colonel) with 18 years of service, a 
wife, and two dependent children earns 850,000 lire a 
month; a warrant officer with 18 years of service, less 
than 500,000 lire. A 3,000-lire per diem, approxima- 
tely, when transferred abroad; not even enough to sit 
down at a cafe. Inadequate provisions following mili- 
tary protests. First attempts to resolve the housing 
problen. 


In 1975, the authoritative International Institute for Strategic Studies 
published a scale of expenditure indexes per man in the armed forces of 
the NATO countries. Italy was in tenth place in this listing: United 
States 4.35, Canada 3.84, Great Britain 3, Denmark 2.73, Holland 2.61, 
Norway 2.57, Prance 2.43, Germany 2.28, Belgium 2.09, Italy 1, Greece 0.8, 
Turkey 0.48, and Portugal 0.4. Since then, we have probably succeeded in 
maintaining our position relative to the last three, but we have certainly 
not approached the Belgian level. 


For our Navy, this rating is borne out by the following samples of net 
pay from the August pay envelopes of the men aboard one of our destroyers 
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based in Taranto, which had been at sea 4 days: in territorial waters, the 
ship's commander, a navy captain (equivalent in grade to an army colonel) 
with 18 years of service, two dependent children, and a dependent wife 
received 850,700 lire; his second-on-command, a navy commander (equivalent 
in grade to an army lieutenant colonei) with 17 years seniority, wife, and 
one child, 649,450 lire; a lieutenant commander in Navy Engineering (thet 
is, equivalent to a major, with a degree in naval and mechanical engineer- 
ing), chief engineer aboard, with 15 years of service, a wife, and one de- 
pendent child, drew 570,865 lire; a navy lieutenant (equivalent to an arny 
captain) with 6 years of service, unmarried, 483,690 lire; an ensign (equi- 
valent to an army second liewtenant) on reserve active duty, 353,670 lire. 


We come now to the petty officers. A pe ty officer 2nd class (equivalent 
to an army master sergeant) with 18 years of service, a wife and two 
children, found 499,505 lire in his envelope; a petty officer jrd class 
(equivalent to a f’.rst sergeant) with 6 yeers of service, a wife and two 
dependent childre., 430,910 lire; a petty officer 4th class (equivalent to 
a staff sergeant) with 3 years seniority, 335,970 lire; and a nonregular 
petty officer, 290,055 lire. 


If one considers the problem that were barely touched upon in the preceding 
article, having to do with the necessary mobility of Navy personnel, the 
figures cited above, on the face of it, appear paltry. 





We have special reason to be very familiar with that destroyer and can 
bear witness to the extensive scope, the size, and the seriousness of the 
problems related to these pay scales. The ship was transferred to Taranto 
2 years ago from La Spezia. Thus, there are still some aboard whose fami- 
lies live almost 1,000 kilometers and some even farther away; but most of 
them have their families in the South. Only a few have homes in Taranto 
(one of the most expensive cities in Italy, thanks to Italsider [Italian 
Steel Corporation] or in centers scattered over a 40-50 kilometer radius. 


A Short Rest 


Those without families in the vicinity and bachelors live aboard, that is, 
on a ship 127 meters long and 13 meters wide, which is among the first-- 
if not the first--postwar-built and was therefore designed for relatively 
brief stays at sea, hence barely habitable. Based on the concept that the 
unmarried live aboard, the state deducts 10 percent of their pay. One 
must have lived paired with another plus their personal belongings all con- 
fined to a niche 2.80 meters by 1.90 meters to know the meaning of claus- 
trophobia and to realize the absurdity of such an arrangement. 

But let us go on to something else. Until 1975, military personnel were 
entitled to a 70 percent discount on trains. Then came the hysterical 
crisis over the need for the railroads to economize. The discount was 
deemed excessive and reduced to 40 percent. Nothing was done, however, 
about the deputies and senators who still travel free and are given 50 free 
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passes, good for travel anywhere on any railroad, which generally end up 
as gifts to proteges and relatives of the members of parliament. 


And that is not all. Government employees are entitled to "Scale 5" rates; 
but whereas civilian employees and officials take advantage of this privi- 
lege for vacation trips, the military (and we saw why, especially in the 
case of the Navy) use it to visit their wife and children, with whom their 
only contact from a distance is by telephone (and everyone knows how cheap 
that is!), the efficiency of the postal system being what it is. 


And let us go on. The old ship to which we have referred logged 1,800 
hours, equal to 2 and 1/2 months, at sea. Aside from the discomforts due 
to weather and living conditions, there is something else to be considered: 
2 and 1/2 months at sea do not mean, let us say, the 8 hours daily of work 
and 16 of rest associ.ted with an activity on land. For reasons that are 
too lengthy tu go into here, it is a matter of duty shifts which, in sub- 
stance, do not allow more than 3 and 1/2 hours of sleep at a time, and in 
any case not during the day. Over a 24-hour period, if all goes well, one 
can get 6 hours of rest. Thus, those 1,800 ship hours at sea translate 
into 1,500 hours of activity per man aboard, night and day, Sundays and 
holidays. In terms of normal living, it is like adding more than 2 months 
of work to one's normal year. 


Whereas on land, extra hours of work mean extra pay, aboard they are simply 
a part of the job, hence are included in one's regular pay. True, there 
are generai allowances for these inconveniences, but they are paltry, as 
we shall see later. Meanwhile, let us dwell on a few other issues. - Many 
believe that although the military are paid little, they enjoy accessory 
privileges. 


As regards the Navy--and please excuse any omissions--this is the situation: 
Chief petty officers and up must buy their own uniforms (which are worn 
out aboard with astonishing rapidity); they must pay for the cleaning and 
pressing of their own clothing, which is frequent in summer because of 

the white uniforms; and they must pay for their food out of a daily allow- 
ance of 1,600 lire for food and 200 lire for table linen, laundry, and so- 
called mess gear breakage, that is, accidental breakage of dishes and 
glassware, which is especially frequent aboard. Since a water glass (a 
standard one with the navy anchor emblem) alone costs 1,900 lire, the mem- 
bers of each mess are compelled to make up from their own pockets--es- 
pecially in winter, because of heavy seas--a tidy sum, almost as if they 
had indulged in breaking up furnishings and equipment to spite the state. 


And On Land? 


All of these good things are supposed to be compensated for by an opera- 
tions duty allowance consisting of an “away from station" allowance (vary- 
ing between 600 lire daily for enlisted man and 1,5°9 lire for captains, 
per day), payable only while the ship is at sea, plus a "bonus" while the 
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ship is in a foreign port, which varies according to military rank and 
the country visited (for 1 day in a Spanish port, for example, a captain 
receives the equivalent of 3,926 lire in pesetas, and an enlisted man the 
equivalent of 2,897 lire) and which is not sufficient even to sit down 
in a cafe. Moreover, while in a foreign country, and except for officers 
and petty officers, civilian clothing is not permitted ashore. One can 
thus understand the uneasiness of these who, possibly for the first and 
last time in their lives, must represent Italy in uniform in a foreign 
city and not be able even to buy postcards to send home. 


Having citied the sea duty allowances, the time has come to discuss pay. 

We have seen their mighty take-home cash value; now we shall discuss their 
structure, since they naturally affect the personnel who are assigned to 
shore duty and are no better off, their pay being between 20,000 and 30,000 
lire less than that of those on sea duty. Pay consists of two parts. One 
part is tied to the pay scales of civilian government employees and is 
thus indirectly contracted by those unions. The other part (consisting of 
allowances) reflects their military status and their duty assignment. Im- 
provement of allowances can only be obtained through efforts by Navy and 
Defense top brass. These, however, inevitably break up against refusals by 
the government, which tells the military it is short of funds. 


Nevertheless, the latter is the only channel through which personnel can 
hope to achieve an improvement. Each component of the Armed Forces has 
its characteristic allowances. The Navy ones, payable only on active serv- 
ice, are mainly: the operations service allowances (for those assigned 

to shore duty); the sea duty allowances; submariners' allowance; and 

flight pay. The latter two are approximately 60,000 lire. 


Lastly, there is, for officers and noncommissioned officers in command as- 
signments (who presently number 160 and 110, respectively) a command al- 
lowance which varies between 25,000 and 28,000 lire, and which is supposed 
to compensate them for the responsibility of taking men, material, and 
priceless equipment and munitions out to sea (consider, for example, a 
frigate of the LUPO class which costs 84 billion lire, or a 76/62 cannon 
costing 1.2 billion lire), at the rate of 933 lire per day at most. How 
much would it cost the state to increase this allowance to, say, 100,000 
lire? Just 26 million lire a month. 


The Increase 


And how much wou .d it cost to increase, by 50,000 lire a year, the allow- 
ance paid to the approximately 15,000 men on sea duty (equal to 35 percent 
of the Navy's total manpower of 42,000 men)? The calculation is as fol- 
lows: half of the 15,000 men consists of petty officers 3rd class and 
seamen, and the increase for this half would cost the government 100 
million lire a year; the other half would absorb 35 million a month, that 
is, around 500 million a year; and the total cost would thus be around 
600 million lire a year. . 
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The fact is that the entire question of military allowances has yet to be 
settled. In 1976, after the well-known public demonstrations by the non- 
commissioned officers of the Air Force, a law was hastily passed granting 
them an adjustment, with the intention of reviewing the entire problem in 
the light of a study to be prepared by Defense and forwarded to Parlia- 
ment. On 11 May 1977, the report was presented and has been gathering 
dust ever since. In vain, the military have been trying to move it toward 
an examination. 


As will be seen for the other components of the Armed Forces, the story of 
Defense's efforts in recent years is laced with followup letters to the 
politicians which they simply disregard. Among the requests which are 
still unanswered is the one with respect to the strange story of the ad- 
vance payments granted to government employees in 1975 against future rai- 
ses, and only once, in the 1977 "13th month" paycheck, to all the military. 
This year, for the military, the 20,000 lire was included in the "13th 
month” as well, but only for lieutenant colonels and up; the rest received 
only a 10,000 lire advance. 


In effect, when the politicians did finally move, they did it in an unsat- 
isfactory manner, as they did, insofar as concerns the Navy, in the case 
of the recent law adjusting the moving allowance for transfers of govern- 
ment employees. Sailors, as we have seen, are subjected to very frequent 
changes of station and therefore household moves. In addition to reim- 
bursement of actual expenses for the move of persons and household goods 
(up to a maximum of 40 quintals [4 metric tons]) and for packing (4,800 
lire per quintal), they are entitled to a sum between 480,000 and 590,000 
lire, according to grade. If they do not move with family and household 
goods within 3 years, they collect nothing. If they move alone meanwhile, 
they collect half, “reserving the payment of the other half until after 
the move of the family is completed within 3 years." 


If the unfortunate family succeeds in finding housing, but more than 30 
kilometers distant from the new station, they collect nothing. They will 

be reimbursed only if, within 3 years, they collect nothing. If they move 
alone meanwhile, they collect half, “reserving the payment of the other half 
until after the move of the family is completed within 3 years." 





If the unfortunate family succeeds in finding housing, but more than 30 
kilometers distant from the new station, they collect nothing. They will 
be reimbursed only if, within 3 years, they move to within 29.999 kilo- 
meters of the new station. And all this on top of the current housing 
crisis and the considerations of mobility of Navy personnel which we dis- 
cussed in the preceding article, and the fabulous salaries discussed above, 
which will permit a recovery only after several years, from the expenses 
actually undergone in a transfer. 


We have mentioned the 16 transfers on average, per sailor per career. 
Among the difficulties connected with a station change, the principal one 
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is finding housing at an acceptable price. The Navy has studied this 
problem with top priority attention over the past 2 years. It has tried 
to make the best possible use of its 1,400 housing units (it would need 
8,000), and, together with the Army and Air Force, has pressed for pas- 
sage of a law that would bring order to the chaotic situation and create 
at least the basis of a military housing policy. 


After exhaustive efforts, Law 497 appeared in August, which will be comple- 
ted in January with an interservice regulation. It establishes that serv- 
ice housing units (rent paid by tenant, of course) are military infra- 
structure; that Defense will, in effect, release its title to the ex-INCIS 
(National Institute for Providing Houses for Civil Servants] housing con- 
structed with its own funds, leaving the current tenants in them, subject 
to certain conditions: that a 10-year plan be initiated, funded with 15 
billion lire in 1978, 20 billions in 1979, and 30 billions each year there- 
after, to construct service housing, using state-owned land or buildings 

or purchasing them outright. 





To permit also the military to buy cooperative housing, it also abolished 
for them the requirement of residing in the area where construction is to 
take place. This is the first provision to, in some way, assist the 
military who aspire to owning their own home; but clearly, more must be 
done outside the area of bank mortgages (which require a 10-million lire 
down payment that very few have available), with at least a start in the 
direction of mortgages on easier terms. 


Returning to the matter of service housing, the law will have only partly 
resolved the Navy's problem within 10 years. In the interservice regula- 
tions to be issued, service housing will be assigned using criteria pres- 
ently being used by the Navy to assign the few units available to it: 
housing assignments will take into account the job assignment and a gradua- 
ted scale based on social and family criteria. But in any case, duration 
of tenancy cannot exceed 4 years. 


[5 Jan 79] 
[Article by Guido Azzolini: "A Potentially Dynamic Industry") 


[Text] Orders from all over the world are being 
offered to our shipyards. The British and French 
cal sell their naval vessels only if they are 
equipped with Italian cannon. Risk of losing orders 
through misunderstood ethical or political princi- 
ples. Entire crews from abroad are being trained in 
Italy on the use of units purchased from our coun- 
try. But the development of this sector requires a 
farsighted policy and adequate funding. 
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The news was reported some days ago that SMA [Maritime and Air Navigation 
Aids], a Florentine electronics company, has received an order for some 
radar equipment that is to be installed on the United States Navy's 180-ton 
PHM hydrofoils. The United States is already a customer of the Italian 
naval industry for other equipment and weapons, such as the 127-mm cannon 
manufactured by Oto-Melara. Two months ago, Ecuador placed an order with 
CNR [Cantieri Navali Riuniti] for six fast 650-ton helicopter corvettes, 

in the amount of over $200 million, equal to about 170 billion lire. 


The Italian shipbuilding industry now occupies an authoritative position 
on the world market. Italy gets 50 percent of all contracts let on the 
international market today for frigates and corvettes; 60 percent of the 
output of our industries engaged in the manufacture of naval armaments 
and electronics is sold to more than 30 foreign navies. The Selenia com- 
pany alone has exported nearly 10,000 radars. "By now," we are told by 
an official of the Enterprise for the Promotion of the Naval Defense In- 
dustry, "the British and the French succeed in selling their ships to 
others only if they are equipped with Italian cannon." 


The British have signed no new contracts with other countries over the 
past 2 years, whereas our industry has begun to receive more than just 
passing attention from navies with traditional ties to Great Britain, such 
as those of Canada and Australia, which are especially interested in our 
“through-deck" cruiser (to be developed with funds provided under the Na- 
val Law), and the Indian Navy which is in contact with Italian shipyards 
for the eventual supply of submarines. But on the list of potential cus- 
tomers for completely equipped ships on a "turn-key" basis, as it is cur- 
rently being termed, there are other countries, like Iraq, Canada, and 
Australia again, and Iran and Argentina. The latter is undecided whether 
to purchase six "Maestrale" type frigates from us; the others are interes- 
ted in a certain number of corvettes. 


This well-off group of potential customers is in addition to a well-filled 
book of orders from abroad now being filled: four "Lupo" type frigates 
for Peru (one being fitted out, one being delivered in Italy, and two to 
be assembled overseas); six "Lupo" type frigates for Venezuela (one of 
which is being fitted out in Muggiano), two "Lupo" type frigates for Egypt 
and four corvettes for Libya, two of which are being fitted out. To 

these orders for larger units must be added three missile-launching patrol 
boats under construction for Thailand; some coast guard boats for Algeria 
and a number of patrol boats for Gabon and Nigeria. 


In 3 Years 


This last group of orders alone is estimated to have brought Italy over 
2,800 billion lire of hard currency and to be providing work for over 
100,000 persons in the autonomous naval and related industries, with over 
100,000 manhours [sic] of workload, if we add the ships for the Italian 
Navy. All of this comes at a time of almost complete standstill in the 
construction of merchant ships in Italy, and with a major world crisis in 
sight in the shipbuilding sector over the next 5 years. 
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This "boom" in our military shipbuilding for foreign navies began 3 years 
ago, that is, when the Naval Law concerning the Italian Navy went into 
effect: 1,000 billion lire in 10 years. Since then, 2.8 lire have already 
come into Italy for every lira that is to be spent in the 10 years. 

Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Torrisi has forecast that by 1984 that 
figure can be 5 lire; and that is probably correct, based on this begin- 
ning. However, it could be greater if certain conditions were fulfilled. 


The first of these is that--in the country's present disastrous economic 
condition--we avoid taking demagogic positions and posing as the teachers 
of democracy to other countries. We cite two cases in point: that of 
Argentina who broke off negotiations once with us (worth 850 billion lire 
in dollars for our pockets) because of our hostile political attitude and 
who will probably purchase the six frigates from Germany, paying 40 percent 
more; and that of a very highly placed government leader who refuses to 
attend any official ceremonies attended by the Iranian ambassador. 


The second condition is that we stop calling ourselves gun merchants and 
exporters of death. Our naval industry is producing in competition with 
other foreign industries. If buyers do not buy from us, they will in any 
case buy elsewhere. As regards the fact that what is being produced and 
sold is weapons, they are tactical weapons which every country has a legi- 
timate right to use in its own defense. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that everything--not solely military hardware--can be used as a weapon; 
even a folded umbrella can be used to put out the eye of someone we don't 
like. It is therefore not the weapon itself that is offensive, but rather 
the intent of the one who uses it which makes it so. 


The third condition is that the state begin to realize that, despite its 
apathy, an industrial resource of the first order is available to it, and 
that it begin to support it. The other countries with a military ship- 
building capability--and they can be counted on the fingers of one hand-- 
are using their own heads of state and of government and their ministers 
as traveling salesmen, organizing expositions at government expense, or 
sending naval vessels around the world, loaded down with equipment, ex- 
clusively for promotional reasons. 


One More Tie 


Aside from all this, building a naval vessel for another country creates 

a number of ties collateral with and successive to the purchase and sale 
transaction itself. First of all, the groundwork is laid for the buyer 

to return to us to buy spare parts, munitions, and spare equipment (and 

it is not hard to figure the political importance attached to an umbilical 
cord of this nature with respect to certain countries which in turn supply 
us, for example, oil, or which show up, chafing restlessly, on our own 
seas). 


Then, the buyers, as was done by those who have commissioned the ships 
we indicated above, send their naval staffs and crews to Italy for training 
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in the use of the ships they bought; and this is another source of revenue, 
besides being another human tie. Moreover, it must be remembered, elemen- 
tary though it may seem, that the greater the number of ships we produce 
of the same type, the less costly production becomes, both for the foreign 
buyer and for our Navy. Lastly, Italian industry can find it advantageous 
and remunerative not only to extend the range of its research activities, 
but also to produce domestically that small amount of equipment which we 
presently buy abroad for reasons of economy. 


It must be recalled--and then we will go on to a new topic--that many small 
navies have operated until now with American and British war "surplus" 

or with gracious Soviet gifts acquired many years ago. These ships are 
decrepit by now and must be replaced in some way. The Italian naval 
shipbuilding industry thus faces a rosy future if it is able to handle 

it; this is also true because many emerging countries want to free themsel- 
ves of the superpowers or of their ex-colonizers and are concerned with 

the needs arising from the extension of their economic jurisdictional zones 
to 200 miles. 


Two Reasons 


At this point one might ask oneself why all of this should concern the Navy. 
The long preamble has been necessary to introduce the discussion of the 
Navy's task which we have thus far defined only by inference. If there 
has been a boom in the naval industry, it is owing to two reasons: One 
is that the enterprises in that sector have worked very closely with each 
other. The other--the more important of the two--has been the flywheel 
function performed by the Navy, which, after going through a postwar per- 
iod in which the United States supplied its ships, proceeded to one in 
which the matériel it used was manufactured under license, and finally 
that in which it was our own production, at the same time furnishing Ital- 
ian industry exact specifications that were the fruits of technologically 
advanced research and planning, and of a philosophy of utilization which 
has proven to have been ahead of its time. Moreover: Being the only or- 
ganization with the necessary qualifications and capabilities for doing 
so, the Navy has assumed the role of promotion and marketing these ships, 
taking upon itself commitments of various kinds. First among these has 
been that of instructing foreign officers and crews in the handling of 
the units purchased in Italy, and that of making available to the "clien- 
tele" of our naval industry the Navy's infrastructure and its technical 
personnel for control checks, operating and acceptance tests, technical 
assistance, and so forth. This technical assistance has been the very 
basic condition laid down by the foreign navies prior to purchasing from 
us; and the Navy goes out of its way to fulfill this requirement to the 
full satisfaction of the parties. 


Aside from the 26 officers and 115 officers candidates of eight nations, 
out of a total of 355, who study at the Naval Academy (and there are 
applications from 13 nations), several hundred Venezuelans, Peruvians, 
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Libyans, and Thais are even today being instructed in specialized courses 
taught by Italian Navy personnel. With their navies (and the Greek one) 
ours has established bilateral agreements: Training expenses will be 
reimbursed; however, the new infrastructure and technical equipment needed 
for the theoretical and practical courses being taught will cost the Navy 
an unreimbursed outlay of approximately 2 billion lire at 1978 prices; and 
it is difficult to quantify the sum pertaining to remuneration of the 
instructors, whose number must in any case be increased to meet the grow- 
ing demand. 





Besides increasing the number of instructors, there must also be an increase 
in the personnel and substructure required for control checks, operational 
and acceptance tests, and outfitting operations. It must be borne in mind 
that altogether, between ships for us and for others, there are, in vari- 
ous stages of construction, 23 ships tu be made operational (counting only 
the major ones); and construction will start shortly on 12 more--six Ecua- 
dorean corvettes and six "Maestrale" frigates for us--plus the new cruiser 
"Garibaldi." 


Yet, the Navy's budget still comprises only 21 percent of the total national 
expenditure on defense. It does not seem to have crossed anyone's mind as 
yet that this activity is in fact a major investment, which requires ade- 
quate funds; and there are very few who realize that the naval defense 
industry is one of those activities that are "made to order" for Italy, 
because it is based on a very high level of technology, sparse need for 

raw materials, and a very high degree of added value. 


Until now, through the efforts of the Navy and the naval shipbuilding indus- 
try, things have gone fairly well. Would it not be true now, through the 
budgeting of adequate sums, to reap more of the fruits of and rationalize, 
develop, and provide with the now indispensable structures this apparatus 
born of the Navy after passage of the Naval Law? The industry, moreover, 
in order to keep pace with the times and, better yet, to take the lead, 
needs funds for research and to test today what it will produce tomorrow. 
These, in sum, are investments in the future which the state is duty-bound 
to finance. The new developments thus produced could be turned over, for 
their management, to the Navy, which as has been demonstrated, is--in the 
eyes of foreign buyers--the guarantor of the quality of these products. 


These are only ideas for countering foreign competition which is at work 
on proposals for the next decade on naval matériel based on bold and to 
date inconceivable criteria. With the "Lupo" and "Maestrale" type fri- 
gates, Italy has surged forward by many years over the others, and with 
the "Sparviero" missile-firing hydrofoil, by 10 years at least. It is 
now necessary to be able to continue along this road. 


To do this, a government and a Parliament are needed that are not paralyzed, 
deaf, mute, and blind to the problems of the naval industry, of the Navy, 
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and of the men who comprise it and render invaluable services to the na- 
tion, in honorable but excessive poverty. 


At this point, for reasons of space and of courtesy toward generals Mura 
and Li Gobbi, we must interrupt our examination of “how the citizen is 
spending his money" for the Navy. We have not yet touched on other equally 
important issues related to the topics we discussed until now: civilian 
personnel, shortening of the Navy draft tour to 12 months, and recruitment 
of regular service personnel. These are all problems that affect the Navy's 
efficiency. We must come back to these later. 


Incomplete though it is in these respects, however, the examination we have 
made up to this point enables us to draw some conclusions. From what 
General Li Gobbi wrote in presenting this “three-part” analysis, it is 
clear that our nation's political-strategic function is preemptively tied 
to the Mediterranean. This means that we must go to special lengths to 

be "credible" in the air and naval sense by providing ourselves with ade- 
quate means of defense. 


But to do this, we need funds. What little the Navy gets must serve at 
the same time--through miraculous balancing feats--to procure suitable 
means and to train and maintain personnel. If funding is concentrated on 
one of these two elements at the expense of the other, the result is a 
senseless operation: a navy with sufficient means but insufficient men, 
or vice versa, is useless. The nation then must make a choice, like that 
made by an individual when he takes out an insurance policy, based on the 
payment of premiums that are commensurate with the protection desired 

in case of necessity. 





In the case of the Navy, the alternatives are two: increase the budget 
allocations and utilize the available legislative instruments to give it 
the capability of doing the job it is being asked to do; or reduce the de- 
mands being made on it. In the latter alternative, as we have seen, the 
risks are substantial. Letting things remain as they are, on the other 
hand, means relegating the Armed Forces to progressive deterioration. This 
is equivalent to a misuse of funds. 


[9 Jan 79] 
[Article by Antonio Mura: "The New Air Force Programs") 


[Text] Only 20 percent of the budget is available 
for modernization of equipment. Under the new pro- 
motional law, four programs will be funded: the 
MRCA Tornado, the SPADA system of defense against 
low-flying aircraft, expansion of the radar network, 
and the MB339 Flight Trainer. Glorious demise, of 
old age, of the G91, as Aeritalia and Macchi proceed 
with design of the new all-Italian AM-X aircraft. 
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Even though Italy is among the NATO countries that spend the least on de- 
fense, its commitment is still a sizeable one: 4,313 billion lire in 1978. 
How much is allotted to the Air Force after deducting those expenditures 
that are common to all the Armed Forces is not easy to determine, but a 
reasonable estimate would be around 870 billions. 


Half of this sum, or about 430 billion lire, is locked in, irreducible, 
that is, because it goes for personnel pay and cost of maintenance. 
Another 270 billion lire represent operating expenses--flight operations, 
fuel, spare parts, and maintenance of equipment and infrastructures-- 
which are also hardly reducible, since curtailing the flying activities 
of the pilots means downgrading their level of training and reducing flying 
safety. Thus, only 20 percent, or 170 billion lire for 1978, is allotted 
to modernization of equipment, especially aircraft. Considering the cost 
of modern aircraft, it is clear that not much is left for keeping the Air 
Force equipped with the modern combat planes it needs to accomplish its 
mission in a credible manner. 





For this reason--and because the time required to develop a modern plane, 
from drawing board to production line, is on the order of 10 years, so that 
the cost of a program must be planned and spread over a number of annual 
budgets--special laws were enacted, establishing multiyear complex programs. 
These laws have been designated "promotional laws" in that their intent is 
to motivate national industries and provide them with tens or hundreds of 
millions of manhours of work. 


The aeronautical promotional law, approved by Parliament in 1977, a year 
after passage of the analogous naval law, spreads the financial commitment, 
initially 1,000 billion lire, over a span of 10 years. Under this law, 

it is planned to finance four modernization programs: design and jvint 
production by a European consortium, which includes Italy, England, and 

the Federal Republic of Germany, of over 800 multipurpose bisonic combat 
MRCA Tornado planes, including 100 in the fighter-bomber and reconnaissance 
versions to be produced by Aeronautica Italiana, meaning that Italian in- 
dustry, which participated in all of the research, planning, and design 
phases thus far, will produce more planes than just those being ordered by 
our own country; design and domestic production of the SPADA weapons sys- 
tem for defense against low-flying aircraft; modernization of the air de- 
fense sighting and reconnaissance radar network; and the new, advanced MB339 
flight trainer for flying schools. 


The first question to be answered is, of course, that of the program's 
indispensability and priority. A second one is whether the program, once 
started and well under way to completion, will have satisfied the Air 
Force's modernization needs. Addressing the first question, a few consid- 
erations are in order as to indispensability: As regards attack and recon- 
naissance functions, fulfilled until now by the F104, we could not expect 
to maintain operational credibility with a plane which, although still 
good, has been outmoded operationally by its more modern opponents, at 
least in its role as fighter-bomber. The leap in quality represented by 
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the Tornado’s in-flight performance, the range and quality of its payload 
and its search and navigational equipment, and above all, its ability to 
carry out extremely low-altitude missions under all weather and visibility 
conditions, avoiding detection and interception by the enemy, is simply 
exceptional. 


The choice is between successfully carrying out or not carrying out an opera- 
tional mission. No criticism, therefore (except as might be directed, on 
principle, against the need to have an efficient and credible air force or, 
in the final analysis, any military aircraft) can be leveled against the 
decision to acquire 100 planes and fully to participate in the greater 
European aircraft production program. The other decisions also follow 
logically: Our air defense must be modernized through a serious and conm- 
plete program to render it more efficient with no gaps in coverage and to 
automate it completely. It must be built to provide effective coverage at 
low and very low aititudes, which are now the only ones at which, consider- 
ing the present stage of development of penetration tactics, it is still 
possible to carry out attack missions. Therefore, the program to modernize 
and automate the radar network with a radar system of extremely advanced 
design, the ARGOS 10 of Italian design and construction, as well as the > 
SPADA program, using a radar-guided ground-to-air missile, the ASPIDE, ‘ 
also Italian one and specially designed to home on, chase, and destroy 
aircraft attacking at low altitudes, are essential to the protection of 

our operational means, especially our air bases and attack and defense 
planes, and to rendering them credible and available for response to any 
possible enemy attack. Lastly, the urgency of the MB339 trainer arises 

from the need for a more modern and functional training plane for the fly- 
ing schools to improve, modernize, and simplify training methods. 





To these operational, training, and functional considerations, we must add 
those of a technological and industrial nature which derive from the need 
to keep our aeronautical and electronics industries active and vital, 

and abreast with the technologically advanced world, avoiding discontinu- 
ity between already completed programs and the future, as well the loss of 
our experience and basic knowledge and of a heritage that qualifies us 
among the advanced countries in a highly technologically advanced field 
such as aeronautics. To the second question--as to whether the start and 
completion of this program will mean that the Air Force's basic requirements 
will have been fulfilled for a reasonable period into the future--we must 
respond that an important point remains uncovered: the function of direct 
air support for surface forces, which has been covered until now by the 

G91 Light Tactical Fighter. This plane recently completed its 20th year 

of effective use. It performed extremely well in its function, from 1958 
on, but can no longer operate and survive in a modern battle environment, 
where the defense of ground and naval units is a function of sophisticated 
missiles and radar-guided weapons, and the probabilities of scoring a bull's- 
eye hit on the target and returning to base depend not only on the maneu- 
verability of the aircraft, in which respect the G91 need envy no other 
plane, but also and above all on the plane's electronics, its type of self- 
or radar-guided weaponry, and ite firing accuracy. The 20-year old "vin- 
tage” G91 can no longer match the latter requirements. 
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Thus, we find ourselves supporting, with valid arguments, a fifth program 
that is neither included in the promotional law nor, for the above-stated 
reasons, capable of being resolved by normal budget allocations: a succes- 
sor to the G91 capable of fulfilling the modern version of the latter's 
role as a light tactical fighter-reconnaissance plane for the support of 
surface forces--the role that has now been identified and characterized 

by the symbol AM-X. 


To the possible argument--and it has been advanced by some--that this func- 
tion could be assigned to the highly-regarded MRCA Tornado, which besides 
being a fighter-bomber is also multirole aircraft, we can easily respond: 
those 100 aircraft (of which 12 will be equipped with twin controls for 
training purposes), clearly meaning not more than 60 to 70 available at 
the flight line, do not lend themselves to too many operational plans; 

the performance of a penetration-type aircraft or a heavy fighter-bomber, 
in a close battlefield support function, is not only not very good, but 

is probably inferior with respect to that of a plane specially designed 
for the purpose; and lastly, the use of such a plane in that role would be 
not only uneconomical but actually counterproductive. The plane would be 
not only underutilized but would do a poor job of what is really not its 
function. 


If we may be permitted the analogy, it would be like using a "formula one" 
racing car to get to work in the morning, arriving there late and having 
spent far more in doing so than if one had used an ordinary town car for 


the purpose. 


Therefore, to the four above-cited programs must be added that of the AM-X, 
an Italian-designed and -produced plane, for which Aeritalia and Macchi, 
Italy's two largest aircraft establishments, have been assigned the pro- 
ject design and production of several prototypes. In the case of this 
program, even more so than in that of the other four, there is a clear 

and basic need for stimulation of the national industries with good pros- 
pects for export and international cooperation. 


Based on this information regarding the programs in which our Air Force is 
involved, subsequent articles will develop specific topics in more detail 
to enable the Italian taxpayer to reach his own conclusions as to the man- 
ner in which the Air Force is utilizing the funds allocated to it. 


[16 Jan 79] 
[Article by Antonio Mura: "The Air Force: Small But Efficient") 


[Text] Although our ratio of men to combat planes 
is greater than that of other countries, the civilian 
services performed by our Air Force are more exten- 
sive. Much of our investments in this sector “re- 
turn” to Italy in the form of employment for thousands 
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of persons, and in the form of advanced technology 
such as that of aerospace. A respectable industrial 
and technical potential that yields billions. 


We have indicated roughly how the Air Force budget is allocated: about 
half goes for personnel, about 30 percent for operations, and only the 
remaining 20 percent, equal to 170 billion lire in 1978, is used for mod- 
ernization of equipment. We have also indicated why it was necessary to 
enact an Air Force Promotional Law, after the Navy one, to enable renewal 
and modernization of the flight line and the establishment of certain fun- 
damental operational and training programs. 


Those programs, as we recali, are: bisonic MRCA Tornado combat planes to 
replace the F104G and S in their fighter-bomber and reconnaissance versions; 
the SPADA program, a radar-guided missile weapons system for air defense 
against low-altitude attack planes; modernization of the radar network; and 
the new MB339 Flight Trainer to replace the MB326 and the G91 T. If to 
these programs we add, as is considered indispensable, the AM-X light tac- 
tical fighter program to replace our now ancient friend, the G9IR, we can 
feel reasonably sure that, until the 1990's, the Air Force's operational 
capabilities will be commensurate with the missions assigned to it nation- 
ally and within the Alliance. 


The outright task of air defense, interception, will continue to be assigned 
to the F104 S Starfighter, a more recent, improved, and we might say Ital- 
ian version of the F104 G, which still amply measures up to its missions 
and is still highly-regarded as an interceptor. Tactical transport groups 
will be equipped with the C-130 Hercules and the 3222, whose characteris- 
tics are perfectly complementary, enabling us to cover the broad spectrum 
of short-to-medium and medium-to-long-range tactical and logistical air 
transport capabilities essential to the Air Force and to the surface for- 
ces, particularly the Army, for the mobility of their operational compo- 
nents. We can therefore say that our Air Force is a small but modern and 
efficient air force, and that it desires, or rather is required, in order 
to live up to the sacrifices being made by our citizens, to remain modern 
and efficient. This is why it now needs to modernize and match, at least 
qualitatively, the levels of other air forces. Only thus can it fulfill 
the mission assigned to it by the Constitution to contribute to the de- 
fense of the nation. It is »bvious--and this is our response to those 
who have said that it could only resist for a few days, a few hours, a few 
minutes against an attack--that it will never operate alone, but in the 
context of an Alliance, to which the nation, confirming it daily, has 
freely chosen to belong. It is just as obvious that if a superpower, 
such as the United States or the Soviet Union, were to unleash all of its 
might against a single country, like Italy or Belgium, Poland, or Yugo- 
slavia, that country, true to tte predictions of some distinguished chan- 
pions of unilateral disarmament, would resist just 8 minutes. However, this 
is the very reason why blocs and alliances have been formed, namely, so 
that small and medium countries will not be required to defend themselves 
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alone, but can, in a common effort, constitute a strong force capable of in- 
spiring fear, which can adopt the Latin motto “nemo me impune lacessit": Let 
no one think he can strike me with impunity. 


We have dwelt on the need to coordinate and balance our military air arm 
in order to enable it to cover all the roles assigned to an air force. 


We could discuss at much greater length the question of balance among the 
three arms of our military machine, that is, as to whether the ground, air, 
or naval force should be stronger--as to whether, that is, we should con- 
cern ourselves with a possible tendency to want to line up too many tanks 
at the expense of fighter planes or air defense. 


To bring this discussion to a conclusion, however, we must respond to the 
questions set forth in the introduction to this series of articles on the 
Italian military machine. To the first of these, namely, as to whether 

the Italian Air Force is quantitatively and qualitatively able to perform 
the tasks laid down by our political-strategic policy, we can respond with 
a cautiously specified “yes”; that is: quantitatively, it is equal to 

the tasks assigned to it within the limits of the resources the country 

has decided to dedicate to its defense and of the portion of those resources 
the military leadership has decided to allocate to its air arm; and quali- 
tatively it is so, to the extent it can maintain a reasonable level of 
credibility through the use of equipment comparable to that which accelera- 
ted aeronautical technological progress is capable of producing, and pro- 
vided that the programs already approved, and the AM-X program, all proceed 
as indicated and in good time. 


We must, of course, admit to an excessive ratio of expenditures for person- 
nel to those for training and modernization of equipment, although, as we 
shall see later, the personnel is not wallowing in wealth. Other coun- 
tries maintain a flight line of warplanes about the size of ours with 
half or two-thirds as much manpower as we. The “manpower-to-combat plane” 
ratio, which in the final analysis determines the efficiency of an air 
force, is very much higher for our Air Force than for those of Belgium 
and Sweden, and naturally is not to be compared with that of Israel. How- 
ever, we perform tasks which, though institutional, are not military in 
nature, such as air traffic control, in which we employ 12,000 men, air 
rescue, and, more recently, use of forest fire-fighting planes. These 

are all tasks which other countries do not assign to their air forces. 
Moreover, we are a country of 56 million inhabitants, and, all things con- 
sidered, we yield to the tendency here as well to create “jobs.” Never- 
theless, the optimal distribution of an air force's budget is a very sim- 
ple formula: one-third for personnel, one-third for operations, and one- 
third for modernization. And through a slow and gradual reorganization, 
reducing new call-ups to some extent, we can approach this theoretical 
model. 


To the second question raised in the opening article of this series on the 
Armed Forces, namely, as to whether we return men to the nation who are 
physically, morally, and professionally more qualified than those we 
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receive, we can respond with a very limited “yes” accompanied by reserva- 
tions. In the Air Force, 60 percent of our men are regulars and only 
25,000 men make up our yearly turnover of reserve officers and airmen 
doing their national military service. These men are assigned to modest 
support work, certainly not operational nor technical, and we return them 
to civilian life after 12 months, perhaps more mature and more convinced 
than when they came to us, but certainly not more qualified professionally, 
as may be the case in the Army and the Navy, where these men actually con- 
stitute the operational forces of divisions or battalions and ships’ crews. 


But to this response we must add that we do produce “returns” to the na- 

tion, not only in the form of social services such as the cited air traf- 

fic control, air rescue and forest fire-fighting services and the meteorologi- 
cal services, but also and above all in the form of general technological 
progress and specific substantially advanced technologies such as aero- 

space; and that our entire national aeronautical industry draws nourishment 
from our Air Force orders, is able to collaborate and to compete with 

similar foreign industries, and can cover the market requirements of other 
countries: the MB326 Trainer alone was purchased and produced by 14 coun- 
tries, and we trust that similar success awaits its successor, the MB339. 


Exclusion from the club of the countries that produce and design aircraft 
and avionics (the electronics of aerospace equipment) would mean the auto- 
matic elimination of an advanced industrial activity which powers all the 
others, and relegation to the Third World to purchase its needs from those 
who know how and are able to produce them. If Aeritalia has been able to 
design and produce, together with the British BAC and the German MBB 
[Messerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm], the MRCA Tornado--that technological jewel 
of capabilities beyond comparison with any other plane--and to design and 
produce a variable-geometry wiug requiring indescribable knowledge in vari- 
ous fields of technology and materials workmanship, it is because the Ital- 
ian Air Force decided, in 1962, to enter the F104 consortium which built 
the Starfighter. 


This is the significant "fallout" that a modern air force produces over 

a country's level of industrial civilization, and this is what our Air 
Force returns to the nation in terms of industrial and technological poten- 
tial, and what enables the nation still to consider itself, despite the 
kidnappings and Red Brigades, a progressive and advanced country capable 

of remaining in the "First World" and not slipping into the Third. 


{19 Jan 79] 

[Article by Antonio Mura: "Air Force Personnel Problems") 
{Text] Three thousand officers and 9,000 NCOs are 
in the “anomalous” position of being "stabilized" 


or retained. Slow career and economic advancement; 
in the grade of captain for 10 years or more. Nine 
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thousand “uncertain” sergeants. Serious psychological 
problems among ground personnel because of public's 
disaffection. 


Probably in no other government agency are the characteristics of the men 
who are part of it more heterogeneous and incomparable with each other 
than in the Armed Forces whose members are generically and as a whole iden- 
tified as a single category, the "military." The circumstances of their 
individual professional, legal, and service statuses are so varied and com- 
plex that we must spend a few moments on clarifying and identifying them 
before addressing military personnel problems. 





First of all, we must make a fundamental distinction between those who 
are in the military for a very brief, fleeting period of their lives, the 
draftees who are doing their compulsory military service, on the one hand, 
and those, on the other, who, having chosen the military profession as 
way of life, are making a lifetime career of it. 


The former put on the uniform for a short spell--12 months for soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, and 15 months for reserve second lieutenants--at the 
end of which they return to their professional activities or studies and 
to their civilian way of life. Their problems concern mainly the change 
in their living conditions and the desire for a convenient and pleasant 
assignment near or not too far away from home or from the environment where 
their interests lie. They have no serious problems, especially in the Air 
Force, and perform necessarily modest tasks, it being impossible to train 
them for technically or operationally complex tasks in the short period 

of time they are with us. Generally, they serve as drivers, telephone 
operators, clerks in the various services, and, if assigned to VAM (Air 
Force Surveillance) units (a kind of homegrown Military Police); they put 
in many hours of guard duty of a defensive and surveillance nature around 
bases and installations. Officers in the grade of second lieutenant are 
also generally used in office functions or general duties; even with de- 
grees in prestigious professional fields, such as aeronautical engineering 
or electronics, they cannot be profitably used in aircraft or radar opera- 
tions and to their deep disillusionment and dissatisfaction they are as- 
signed to general duties. Only medical school graduates are used in their 
chosen profession, since it is not necessary to give them any further 
training. For all others, however, to our own deep disappointment as well 
as theirs, their short period of service does not permit their serious 

and specific utilization in technical or even specialized assignments. 


The second category, the career military, are those who form the structure 
of the Armed Forces and are trained to perform the necessary Armed Forces 
technical, operational, logistical, and organizational functions. 


We can say that the Air Force comprises about 70,000 men, of whom 45,000 
are career (7,600 officers, 35,000 are NOCs, and 1,500 are trainees in 
schools and newly enrolled graduates awaiting assignments as NCOs and 
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27,000 draftees, of whom 1,350 are second lieutenants and 26,000 are air- 
men. Over 60 percent of Armed Forces personnel is made up of extended- 
service personnel; the Armed Forces can therefore be considered almost a pro- 
fession in themselves. 


So far, everything appears simple. However, not all personnel on extended 
service are permanently in the service. There is a basic body of 4,500 
officers and 25,000 NCOs on permanent service, that is, "regulars" in a 
"stable" status, while a substantial body of 3,000 officers and 9,000 NCOs 
is in various statuses. 


These 3,000 officers are all in the “reserve” from which they came. Some 
of them are serving a 5-year tour of duty contracted on request at the 
termination of their compulsory national service. Others have been "sta- 
bilized," meaning that they have been given stable status, although remain- 
ing in the reserve component, after having qualified in competitive exami- 
nations at the end of their 5-year tour; however, they are held to a par- 
ticularly slow rate of career advancement and are limited to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. The rest of these 3,000 officers, having completed 
their 5-year tours and not having found a place among the "stabilized," 
are retained on request from year to year. All aspire to entry in the regu- 
lar service, or at least to stabilization. Entry into the SPE [Regular 
Military Service] however is difficult, requires competitive examinations, 
is subject to a limited number of openings, and many of these officers 
have by now reached the maximum age limit for entry. "Stabilization" 

has also reached its "maximum number" for the present. 


These men belong to the most varied “categories” or occupations. A few 
are pilots, many of whom are graduates of the Academy and are on the regu- 
lar rated personnel roster; many are on the “services roster," which is 
broken down into 10 or so specialties, such as air traffic or air defense 
controllers, and various functions in the missile, supply, general and 
office service fields; many are on the Air Engineers technicians’ roster 
as aircraft or radio and radar equipment maintenance specialists, or in 
the Air Force State Property Office; and many are in the administrative 
services. 


A common factor in all their cases is the notably slow rate of career ad- 
vancement, and therefore economic progression, which keeps them in the 
grade of captain for 10, 12, or 15 years; and for many of them, this im 
plies an uncertain legal status. All these factors create general dis- 
satisfaction and a state of seemingly perennial anxiety for something to 
happen that can improve their circumstances. 


Among the NCOs we find an equally complex situation. The 25,000 in the 
regular service are, at least insofar as concerns their legal status, the 
most stable; however, in order to enter it, as staff sergeants, they had 
to serve 7 or 8 years as sergeants after completing training school. 
Thus, there are 9,000 sergeants engaged in completing regulation terms of 
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service, hence temporarily situated, even though almost all of them are 
certain to be integrated into the regular service. Im the case of the NCO, 
as well, they are divided among various categories and specialties and per- 
form all types of Air Force functions at the working level; the great ma- 
jority of them are highly-regarded technical specialists in aircraft and 
engine maintenance and repair, assemblers, electromechanical, radar, and 
weapons technicians, and radio and radar operators; and very many of them 
are assigned to Air Traffic as controllers or technicians handling complex 
radio and radar equipment and systems. 


Their career is still being regulated by antiquated laws which are present- 
ing considerable difficulty to the efforts being made to update them. 

It is slow, and in any case slower than that of Army NCOs who are envied 
by the Air Force ones because they can attain regular service status in 
3 years instead of 7 or 8. There are also a great number of administra- 
tive situations wherein those assigned to certain specified operational 
entities enjoy better pay in the form of allowances and mess privileges, 
whereas those assigned to offices, ministries or supply depots, which is 
30 percent of the personnel, receive reduced allowances and do not have 
mess privileges. All of this produces a permanent state of hardship and 
deep discontent. 





Another sociopsychological problem stems from the fact that by far the 
great majority of the NCOs are from the south-central regions; very few 
of them now are from the northern regions. 


All of this creates a permanent restlessness to obtain coveted transfers 
that mean more acceptable living conditions besides returning to their 
areas of origin. Considering that the operational organization of the 
Air Force calls for most of its air bases and flight services to be loca- 
ted in northern areas and especially in the extensive Po Plain, it is 
clearly impossible to assign this great mass of men from the south-cen- 
tral regions, about 80-85 percent of the total personnel, to more desira- 
ble or even less undesirable stations. On the other hand, considering 
the situation of hardship generated by their rather modest pay, the fact 
that only bachelor NCOs are billeted on the bases and in barracks, and 
that the percentage of NCOs with families who are provided living accom- 
modations by the service is absolutely insignificant, one can understand 
why these 35,006 men, over half the Air Force, have well-founded, basic 
aspirations. 


Parliament recently passed a law allocating 200 billion lire over a period 
of 10 years for the construction of service housing at military installa- 
tions. This should assure living accommodations on service premises for 
50 percent of the personnel and enable the Air Force to assign its men 
where they can best serve, more in response to the needs of the service 
than to their personal desires and aspirations. 


Having thus completed the preface necessary to render the situation com- 
prehensible and to provide the reader with a basic overview of the complex- 
ity of the topic, we turn now to considerations of an essential and sub- 
Stantive nature. 
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Every category of Air Force personnel has its common and special problems. 
Those of the pilots on flying status are perhaps among the lesser. They 
are in the regular service and, although they have their career and economic 
problems, at least during the years they are flying as operational pilots 
in combat units, they find pleasure in flying planes that are capable of 
providing them with sufficient and rewarding professional satisfaction. 
However, the pilots comprise less than 5 percent of Air Force personnel. 


All the other harbor the uneasiness of dissatisfaction that is taking deep 
root, not only as regards their financial status, which they consider inade- 
quate, and their career prospects, which for the NCOs,and some officer ros- 
ters are rightly considered not to be commensurate with their professional 
qualifications and the responsibilities connected with their functions, 

but also, and perhaps above all, as regards the low level of esteem and 
interest reflected by the man in the street and by public opinion toward 
everything military. 


The well-being and morale of the men is a fundamental problem to be re- 
solved. It is useless to have the most advanced and perfected equipment 
if the men called upon to use them do not feel the pride and satisfaction 
of their profession and standing. Their performance will be minimal or 
discontinuous and, as a result, Armed Forces so constituted will be use- 
less. In such a case, it would be better to invest the sums budgeted for 
defense in some other manner. The well-being and satisfaction of the men 
are therefore essential to the maintenance of effective armed forces. 
Service in our Armed Forces must be a source of pride, not only because it 
signifies fulfillment of a role, that of the defense of our nation which 
is considered fundamental and "sacred" by the Constitution, but also be- 
cause it enables one to be part of a technical and operational "elite" un- 
excelled anywhere in the nation or abroad. 


Every effort must be brought to bear on the achievement of this goal with 
the utmost priority. Having said this and having provided the reader with 
a knowledgeable insight into the situation, we can from here on address 
on a broader scale the complex problem of the personnel, which is the 
most pressing, if not the only, sore point and Achilles heel of the Air 
Force. 


[25 Jan 79] 
[Article by Antonio Mura: "Air Force: Difficult Personnel Situation") 


[Text] NCOs are in a different legal status from 
those of the other services because of different 
career advancement conditions. The gap between mili- 
tary and civilian pay and the loss of specialists to 
private enterprise. Sizeable exodus of pilots: 400 
resignations in 5 years. 
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The heterogeneity of the enlistment career, legal and professional situa- 


tions of Air Force military personnel was described in the preceding arti- 
cle. 


We will now have a look at the detailed situation of the individual profes- 
sional rosters and categories of Air Force military personnel. We have 
touched upon the basic aspiration of the NCOs to see the long “temporary” 
period--7 or 8 years in practice, but possibly up to 12 years in theory-- 
reduced. The young man who enlists as a student NCO should be able, once 
he has passed his courses and completed his practical on-the-job training 
period, to transfer into the regular military service. A bill submitted 
some time ago by the services and presently under examination by the Trea- 
sury provides that, after 1 year of school and 2 and 1/2 years of service 
and practical training, a sergeant will be promoted to staff sergeant and 
will acquire legal status as a regular. This is what the Army already 
does and we should not have to wait much longer for the Treasury to announce 
its position on a fundamental equity issue that does not admit of further 
procrastination. Regardless of the arm in which they serve, NCOs cannot 
continue not to have equal career opportunities, equal advancement incen- 
tives, equal time-in-grade requirements, and equal career milestones, sub- 
ject only to acceleration or delays depending on merit and individual 
abilities or demerits of record. 


The bill, which “equalizes" careers among the three Armed Forces components 
is a deeply-felt aspiration and can no longer be delayed. After equity in 
pay and equity in standards, it could be defined as “equity in advancement.” 


Every year and every month of delay in realizing this “equity” produces 
damage to morale much greater than the material damage this law could in- 
flict on the Treasury since, in the bill in question, the part that deals 
with equalization of career opportunities is the part which in the long 
run costs very little. 


Another fundamental aspiration is that of the availability of on-base serv- 
ice housing and accommodations in the large headquarters cities of Air 
Force commands and ministries--Rome, Milan, and Bari--sufficient for all 
NCOs and officers with families. This is not because the military should 
be more privileged than the other categories of government employees but 
because, with their frequent station changes, the military can hardly or- 
ganize a steady home or access to the local social facilities or simple 
private cooperatives which other, generally stationary government employees 
are in a better position to get at. 


Still another deeply-felt issue is the institution of a [military] adminis- 
trative career which, by partially reducing pay in the grade held, would 
permit maintaining promotions in grade, especially as regards the higher 
officer and NCO ranks, respectively, at reasonable and functional levels. 
Institution of the "administrative career" would make it possible to avotd 
promotions to a higher grade as a means, certainly anomalous and nonfun: 
tional, of improving pay. 
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The above-mentioned interservice NCO promotion bill being reviewed by the 
Treasury deals with this point as well, although it leaves untouched a war- 
rant officer grade list that is inflated out of all proportion, is almost 
useless for purposes of assignment, and is necessary only to permit eco- 
nomic advancement. 


Guarantees 


Detachment from the civil service career and pay criteria to which military 
personnel have always been closely tied is viewed as an "aspiration" from 
one standpoint and as a dangerous unknown from another. That is, it is 
hard to accept as inevitable the equalization which sees a captain who is 

a pilot or a lieutenant colonel who is a group or air defense radar comman- 
der as the equivalent of a counsellor, third class, and a ministerial sec- 
tion head in rolled-up shirtsleeves, or that equates a warrant officer who 
is ultra-highly specialized in the maintenance of radar, electronic, or ra- 
dio equipment or who is capable of putting his priceless hands into the 
7,000 component parts of a jet engine, with a file clerk or janitor-- 

with all due respect to these two categories being cited as an example. 

On the other hand, however, it is feared that detachment from civil serv- 
ice career ties may weaken a category which--like the military--does not, 
thank God and for the time being, have appreciable labor relations and ne- 
gotiating power. 





The labor contract negotiating powers of DIRSTAT [Expansion unknown] or of 
the labor unions that protect state employees are considered by most, in 

the present circumstances, a shield and a guarantee, not absolute nor highly 
efficient but respected, safeguarding rights which are not always easily 
defended. Therefore, the majority feel that, until an administrative ca- 
reer institution is more solidly established, with economic safeguards 

and automatic pay scales, it is safer for our colonel who is a fighter- 

wing commander and our warrant officer who is an engine, radar, or electronic 
computer magician to be shielded by the same strong sources that protect 

the file clerks and ministerial janitors. 


But all of this probably does not help give our men the, let me not say 
warrior-like, but not even the professional or technical fortitude neces- 
sary for those who know how to handle sophisticated and priceless complex 
equipment for whose maintenance private industry pays its men far more com- 
mensurately. 


And here, having touched upon the comparison with salaries in private in- 
dustry, we have broached a new topic. Not all Air Force military person- 
nel are Mach-2 combat pilots or ultra-highly specialized technicians; 
there are among such men, necessarily, also the clerical workers assigned 
to offices, desks, files, and logistical services. But many of the per- 
sonnel are technicians and highly sought-after specialists, and, when it 
can do so, private industry takes them away, tempting them with pay incen- 
tives that are irresistible when compared with the envelope passed out by 
the administrative office on the 27th of every month. 
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Starting with the pilots: The commercial airlines, and especially the 
flag carriers, are made up almost exclusively of ex-military pilots, whose 
“exodus"--it is indeed an exodus and not a planned or programmed flow-- 
savagely and seriously depletes the Air Force in periodic waves. To the 
extent that the airlines hire pilots who, having completed their tour of 
reserve active duty and acquired priceless professional experience, 

take off the uniform to become professional civilian pilots, nothing or, 
better yet, little can be said (something, in fact, could be said in their 
regard as well). But when that inducement is exercised indiscriminately, 
against little or no possible defense, on officer pilots in the regular 
service--those, that is, who in the Air Force have or will have unit com- 
mand and subsequently general staff assignments--then the damage is indeed 
very serious. 


Between 1966 and 1971, hundreds--300-400--officer pilots of this type, 
young, average age 27-30, graduates of the regular courses at the Pozzuoli 
Academy, in the grades of captain, major, and lieutenant colonel, submit- 
ted resignation requests without prior notice, to don the blue uniform of 
the airlines. 


The damage was incalculable and, besides the total loss of the enormous 
sums invested in the training of those officer pilots and their necessarily 
long periods of training, an unsettling situation set in among the organic 
units whose effects are still being felt. 


The training of one combat officer pilot costs the defense budget 300-400 
million 1966-67 lire, or nearly 1 billion current lire; the necessary time 
is 5 and 1/2 to 6 years. Leaving the Air Force in a mass exodus, as oc- 
curred then, after 2, 3, or 4 years following completion of that profes- 
sional training, means draining the nation of a priceless, hardly restor- 
able asset. It can be and has been said by some who are not involved in 
the problems of the Air Force that it has reason to be concerned and to 
seek to stem this hemorrhage of its priceless pilots, but that--seeing 
things from a less partial and selfish viewpoint--on the whole, it is still 
a matter of providing the commercial airlines with professional pilots 
whom they could not otherwise obtain and who, in the final analysis, re- 
main a national asset, since the commercial fleets are also a major eco- 
nomic and prestige factor and cannot be regarded by the state as its compe- 
titors; that is, viewing the matter from a more epicentric standpoint and 
in broader perspective, the professional pilot, in the final analysis, 
whether military or civilian, is still a national asset. This calls for 
clarification, in that training a commercial pilot does not require the 
long and complex military fighter training of an Air Force combat pilot 
and that it is absurd to spend billions of lire and years of effort train- 
ing a pilot for a fighter or fighter-bomber and then proceed to put him at 
the controls of a DC-9 or jumbo jet; or it is absurd, at least, to do this 
before having sufficiently utilized him in the job which the Air Force has 
taught him for the purpose of fulfilling his mission, that of a combat 
pilot. It is--and please pardon the example--as if an automobile company 
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were to train its racing-car drivers on “forula 1" cars at Monza and then 
immediately use them to drive its transport vans or trailer-trucks from 
one racetrack to another. 


This exodus did not recur after the cited dreadful period, thanks to pre- 
ventive measures taken and to a special law enacted in 1972, requiring a 
minimum of 12 years service before a pilot can leave the Air Force, 
counted from the time he receives his military pilot's license. This en- 
ables the commercial airlines eventually to obtain pilots at a still early 
age, 32 or 33, and with substantial background in the form of experience, 
whom the Air Force has sufficiently utilized to meet its needs. Future’ 
commanders and general staff officers will still be lost, but the phenomenon 
will have been reduced to an acceptable compromise between the needs of 
the Air Force, those of the airlines, and the freedom of the individual 
to choose his own way--not, however, before the Air Force has had an op- 
portunity to amortize the enormous training costs over a longer period of 
time. 


"We Are Losing the Best: 


As regards reserve officer pilots, the problem is not much different, ex- 
cept that their training requires a little less than the 5 or 6 years of the 
regulars, since their flight training starts immediately and they are not 
required to take the 4-year academic course. Nevertheless, their training 
still requires about 3 years and its cost is not much less, since flight 
training accounts for 90 percent of the total training cost and the flight 
training program is identical in both cases. Therefore, reserve officer 
pilots should also be required to serve a longer period than the present 

5 years, of which, as indicated, more than half goes into their initial 
professional training. Unfortunately, however, numerous efforts to in- 
crease the obligatory duration of their tour to 12 years and make it pay 
have not met with the Treasury's concurrence because of its concern over 
the proposed few million lire to be paid at the termination of the tour 
which blinds it to the billions it loses in the alternative. This problem 
is still with us and a very recent and substantial recruitment drive by 
the airlines, to replace their losses owing to the sudden resignations of 
many of their command pilots after the period of cuts in pensions and sev- 
erence pay, brought with it the sudden resignation from the Air Force of 
50 to 60 reserve officer pilots who, having completed their required 5-year 
tours and served their 6th or 7th years on the basis of voluntary annual 
retentions, rightly felt they owed nothing legally nor morally to the Air 
Force. 


The analogous phenomenon occurs in regard to continuity of service in the 
case of technical and operating specialists whose loss, although greater 

in numbers, is less painful economically and functionally. In large num- 
bers, having acquired a professions] skill, they are finding jobs in the 
mechanical, electronic, aeronautical and all other branches of industry 
and leaving the service. Unfortunately, they are our best to whom industry 
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tenders its offers, and the economic and possibly also the social leap for 
them is so astronomical that it is out of the question to recur to legal 
means that might hinder them. 


They should be retained because it is not right that a service that is as 
highly technical and advanced as the Air Force should lose priceless men; 
but they should be retained only by offering them better economic, social, 
and professionally satisfying conditions to discourage, or at least avoid 
encouraging, their exodus to civilian activities. In this competition 
with civilian industry, pay would weigh heavily but it would not be the 
whole story. 


Availability of on-base housing, eliminating the nightmare of the dreaded 
(although now less frequent) transfers, would carry substantial weight. 

But an even greater factor would be the institution of rewarding the best 
with better careers, and above all, for the NCO specialist, the possibility 
of advancing to officer status--the NCO, that is, who, after enlisting 
with the required high school diploma, succeeds in obtaining, through dili- 
gence and sacrifice, a higher diploma (and there are many who have sweated 
through night courses after their normal and hard duty hours). The NCO 

or secondary-enlistment, limited-service officer who succeeds, through 
sweat and sacrifice, in earning a university degree, generally leaves the 
service to improve his circumstances. 


And so the Air Force loses its best people, those who rise above the aver- 
age level of their colleagues. If NCO, with higher-level diplomas could 
aspire to careers as special category officers, and if NCOs and officers 
with degrees could aspire to careers as regular category officers, subject 
_ to the other requirements of ability, attitude, and age, we could then 

not only convince these men, the best of the best, not to leave the Air 
Force, but also contribute to bridging the gap or moat which, at least 
psychologically, still separates the NCOs from the officers and the special 
category officers (limited career, without university degree) from stan- 
dard category officers with open careers. 


Present promotion laws however and the above-mentioned awaited interservice 
law on “equitable advancement" for NCO, do not provide for this possibility; 
even the opening to the rank of officer, in the manner of the Navy CEM 
[Navy Seamen's Corps], for chief warrant officers at the end of their ca- 
reer is compensatory but not an incentive. 


And we need incentives to avoid the drain on our assets and capabilities. 
We cannot conclude this article without mentioning two major topics of ex- 


treme current interest: air traffic control and the basic law on military 
discipline. These will be the subjects of the next article. 
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[30 Jan 79] 
[Article by Antonio Mura: "The Air Force: Risk of Changing Its Nature") 


{[Text] Italy is almost the only country in the world where 
civilian air traffic control is the responsibility of 

the military; 12,000 men who don the uniform but work at 
civilian tasks and end up feeling less and less like sold- 
iers. Conjecture on entry in effect of new law on disci- 
pline. 


To conclude this survey of Air Force personnel problems in at least a 
methodically complete manner we must touch on two other subjects, both ex- 
tremely topical and sensitive: air traffic control and the personnel as- 
signed to it, and recent entry in effect of the new law on military dis- 
cipline. 


Italy is one of the few countries in the world where, as is well known, 
air traffic control and flight assistance are by law the responsibilities 
of the Air Force and where the related functions are performed by mili- 
tary personnel for civilian traffic as well. 


Military air traffic is clearly pertinent to the Air Force but the same 
cannot be said of civilian air traffic control, even though it is so char- 
acterized by a national law. The problems and negative consequences de- 
riving from this situation are many and serious. Air traffic control per- 
sonnel are military in terms of “status” but work in a civilian environment 
at the major airports of Fiumicino, Linate, Malpensa, Venezia Tessera, 
Genova Sestri, and Palermo Punta Raisi, where they are assigned exclusively 
to civilian traffic. They work for the military and the civilians together 
in all military airports open to civilian traffic, which are the majority 
of Italian airports: Rimini, Villafranca, Bergamo, Treviso, Ciampino, 
Elmas, Alghero, Capodichino, Bari Palese, and Brindisi. They also work 
for both the military and the civilians in the three major operations cen- 
- ters known as ATCC'’s [Air Traffic Control Centers] of the RIV's [Flight 
Information Regions] of Milan, Rome and Brindisi, from which all traffic 
is authorized, routed, guided, tracked, and directed to the terminal 

gates of the airport of destination by the personnel assigned to air traf- 
fic control. 


Twofold Problems 


In Italy, over 12,000 men work in this highly sensitive service but the 
personnel problems we have discussed until now trouble them with multiplied 
effect. To say how many of these men serve the military Air Force and 

how many serve civil and cOmmercial aviation is impossible, so closely do 
they work together, this is so, above all because most of the executive, 
administrative, and coordinative organization is joint. This is, if it 
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were to come to a separation of the military service from the civilian (the 
so-called “civilization” of the services), the undertaking would be complex, 
traumatic, and costly. It would not be sufficient to divide by two; it 
might be necessary to multiply by 1 and 1/2 before dividing. But this is 
mot our point. 


What we wanted to say is that assigning civilian functions to the military 
entails risks; that those functions must be performed in military style 
and manner, which can be incompatible with civilian requirements and can 
thus produce paradoxical situations; or that the military personnel who 
perform civilian tasks as their normal functions will gradually come to 
feel less military, to the point of feeling strangers in their environment 
of origin and identifying with the environment in which they operate. 


The latter is what is slowly happening to these men, so much so that--in a 
unique case in the Armed Forces--they have formed ANACNA [Controllers' 
Association] which, in civilian guise and with constitution and by-laws 
professing cultural and professional enhancement aims, clearly pursues-- 
although with very good judgment and ability--working-class, hence unmis- 
takably union, objectives. 


These personnel are clearly affected not only by the same problems we dis- 
cussed above (uncertain career status for sergeants and non-stabliized re- 
serve officers who, in this sector, in terms of percentage, are in the ma- 
jority; slow promotions for the other NOOs and the special category and 
service roster officers; modest and unsatisfactory pay; unavailability of 
service housing), but also by those that are specific to air traffic con- 
trol personnel: tremendously responsible work requiring rapid and absolutely 
correct decisions; immediate assessment of complex traffic situations that 
are difficult even to perceive and understand with lucidity and clarity 

and that are not always compatible with heavy overwork conditions; grave, 
even criminal responsibility which is not backed by adequate juridical guar- 
antees and which is committed, in cases of accidents attributable to the 
controllers, to an automatic defense in the hands of the state attorney 
rather than to an attorney of the controller's own choice; lack of cor- 
respondence between grade and function, with the result that the controller 
in charge may be an NCO or young officer and his assistant an NOO or com 
missioned officer senior to him in age and grade. 


Whose Task Will It Be? 


The difference in extra pay for air traffic control duty and the extra 

pay drawn by the rest of the personnel for * stional duties is not suf- 
ficient to make up for the vast differen: .ber and weight of their 
respective job responsibilities. It is s. ‘.* °°, however, to keep those 
men anchored to their stressful jobs for many ors. Pressure has resulted 
and continues for the "civilianization” of this service and it is absolutely 
not being resisted by the Air Force--in fact, it is being favored by 
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some--though “civilianization" will generate other problems. A bill re- 
cently introduced in Parliament by the Honorable Morazzoni provides for 
an improvement of extra pay, defense attorney of the individual's own 
choice at government expense, and construction of housing at the major 
civilian airports for air traffic control personnel. This is already 
something to the good and is being anxiously awaited, but it is not every- 
thing. It is hoped that something truly new and definitive will come out 
of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry composed of the Chamber of De- 
puties Committee on Transportation and Defense. 


The air traffic controllers and the personnel on flight assistance duty, 
wherever they may be assigned, be it to a civilian airport or a military 
air base, perform their work with diligence and professional competence in 
no way inferior to those found in the analogous services in Europe or any- 
where in the world. They consider themselves military because they wear 
the Air Force uniform, because they serve the Air Force and the nation; 
they have neither the rivht to strike nor the desire to exercise it in 
any form. Whenever there has been talk, at times, of a sit-down strike 
or a rulebook slowdown by strict application of rules that tend to retard 
the movement of flights, the response has been a seeming paradox or absurd- 
ity: In this business, application of the rules is always strict and bind- 
ing. Heaven help us if this were not so! The automation of a part of the 
system for the Rome RIV area covering central Italy, which began last year 
with the ATCAS [Air Traffic Control System] has somewhat relieved the 
stress on the controllers and has reduced to a minimum or eliminated the 
risk of human error, but has not eliminated the responsibilities. We 
will shortly have automated control in northern Italy and, with its sub- 
sequent extension to southern Italy, throughout the country. We will very 
often have the radar link between central and northern Italy, so that 
traffic can move in greater density at reduced time and distance intervals 
and in absolute safety. 





But we also need to know whether this task will continue to be that of the 
Air Force or will be civilian. In the first case, the Air Force will have 
to have full guarantees for its air traffic personnel, so that they will 
not have to consider themselves a body separate from the Air Force. In 
the second case, full operational self-reliance will have to be provided 
for the military air traffic control systen. 


And lastly, on the topic of personnel, a word concerning the new military 
discipline. Last July, as is known, Parliament passed a new “basic law of 
military discipline” which, through innovations and updating of old regu- 
lations, seeks to reform an organization that has traditionally been 
deemed or kept conservative. Along with many innovations--all tending to 
confer greater human and personal dignity on the men in all grades, allow 
the younger man a greater degree of responsibility and safeguard against 
unilateral interpretations of the disciplinary relationship between su- 
periors and subordinates--the basic law has introduced the concept and 
function of representation. In a couple of months the military of the Air 
Force and of the other armed forces, divided into [four] grade groups-- 
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officers, NCOs, graduates, and enlisted men--will be called upon to vote 
for the election of their representatives, at air base or wing levels, ma- 
jor unit (regional air command) levels, and at SMA [Air Force General Staff] 
levels, to have direct access to the policy levels of the Government and 
Parliament. This is a major inrevation that may seem to be, but is not, 
a military union. Other democratic countries (the United States, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, etc.) already have 
this institution, and if it remains contained within the form and instru- 
mentalities, and compatible with, the military ethic and deontology, and 
if, as we all hope, it is implemented with good faith and loyalty by all, 
then it cannot but enhance the system and give us better armed forces. 


An Important Step 


The Air Force has already experienced this concept, not only vith the "Ca- 
lotta,” an elective organization whose membership is limited to young of- 
ficers of the flying units, who have always (since World War I) elected 
their Calotta leader and their Calotta Council which represents them in 
dealing with the unit commander in all matters concerning the way of life, 
traditions, and esprit de corps of the unit and the military initiation 

of the young officers and NCOs who over the past approximately 3 years 

have constituted an elective body for the purpose of meeting with their in- 
mediate unit commander and with the major unit commanders to obtain their 
views, indicate and discuss problems of general interest, and to advance 
proposals on common issues. The experience thus obtained, although experi- 
mental and tentative in nature, in anticipation of a law that was anxiously 
awaited, has been positive. Now, with the official election of military 
representatives just a couple of months away, we will have the first exanm- 
ple of the legalized and general application of this concept. That is an 
important step towards a new way of conceiving of the military is certain. 
That it is a good and positive step will depend solely upon us, the mili- 
tary--from the generals to the lieutenants, from the warrant officers to 
the young sergeants and airmen. 


May the military enjoy a social as well as political life, as all citizens 
should, but may they not be politicians. 


At least notso long as they are military. 
[9 Feb 79] 


[Article by Antonio Mura: "Modernization of the Air Force") 


[Text] With the F 104 G and S multipurpose models ap- 
proaching obsolescence, the MRCA Tornado, product of a 
European consortium of which Italy is a part, is now 

on the way. The old G 91 will also be replaced by Aeri- 
talia-Macchi's AM-X, now in production. The state of 
the air transport and air rescue organizations. 
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Until now we have discussed the Air Force's budget, the manner in which it 
employs its resources, programs in progress and future ones. We also dis- 
cussed the most serious of the present personnel problems. Now we will 

go into its units, their missions, and how they perform then. 


The flying units of the Air Force are organized in wings. Each wing iden- 
tifies with an air base, generally a NATO base, and consists of one or two 
flying groups made up of a variable number of combat planes of the same or 
different types. 


The missions assigned to these groups are those of air defense; attack; 
photographic reconnaissance; direct support of surface forces; and tactical 
and logistic transport. 


Air defense is assigned to pursuit-interceptor groups equipped with the 

F 104 S Starfighter, an all-weather bisonic plane. The use of these planes 
is directed and coordinated from defense area radar centers which keep a 
close and continuous watch and control of the air space over and adjacent 
to the nation. Air defense, with its radar and intercept units, is active 
and operational 24 hours a dry every day of the year. This means that 
there are radars in constant operation and planes on continuous alert and 
ready to take off on very short notice. It is not hard to imagine the dedi- 
cation this constant state of readiness requires of the men, pilots, and 
specialists assigned to keep the planes combat-ready to base operations, 
and to the general functions of the operations centers. The plane used, 
the F 104 S, an improved version of the F 104 G, built between 1962 and 
1965 by a European consortium made up of Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Holland, under a United States manufacturing license, is still fully suited 
to its missions. Our Air Force plans to keep it in its lineup as an in- 
terceptor until the 1990's; its performance in this role is still highly 
respected. From the instant it releases its brakes on the runway, it takes 
just a little over 1 minute to reach 12,000 meters altitude, and only 4 

and 1/2 minutes to accelerate to Mach 2 (approximately 2,500 km/hr). It 
is.armed with infrared- and radar-guided missiles. It has just a one-man 
crew, the pilot, who is guided by ground radar instructions to the vicinity 
of his target until he picks it up on the screen of his own powerful on- 
board radar and within the range and effective coverage of his missiles. 


It is still an exceptional plane capable of exceptional performance. Every- 
thing derogatory in its regard has been said by those who do not know it 

or who have an ulterior motive for saying it. The pilots have always de- 
fended and loved it. We have pilots who have flown it for 10, 12 and 

30 consecutive years totaling 2,000 flying hours and more. Those who have 
flown it and learned to appreciate it have never lost any sleep nor allowed 
their waking hours to be disturbed by the slanderous and injurious epithets 
of "flying coffin" and the like. 


The attack formations consist of F 104 § and G groups specializing in coun- 
ter-air and interdiction missions, assigned, that is, to attack a potential 
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adversary's air bases, landing strips, aircraft on the ground, infrastruc- 
ture, fuel and ammo dumps, radar installations, and operations centers, 
with the object of restricting or wiping out the enemy offensive capa- 
bility, which is defined as “counter-air action" or conquest of air superi- 
ority. 


Their task on interdiction missions is to prevent or hinder ground connec- 
tions between enemy forces in combat and their sources of refueling and 
supplies, so as to interdict or isolate the combat area by cutting off 

the flow of supplies and reinforcements. Typical targets for interdic- 
tion missions are road and railway communications routes, traffic junc- 
tion points, bridges, and viaducts. Classified together with these units 
are the photographic reconnaissance units which, equipped with F 104 Gs 
carrying highly sophisticated camera equipment, can support counter-air 
or interdiction units, by obtaining continuous and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on enemy objectives. These attack and reconnaissance groups repre- 
sent our Air Force's offensive means for the conquest of air superiority 
in a given operations sector, and all diligent care and protection must be 
devoted to their survival and readiness, in accordance with the rules of 
the Alliance, to respond in case of a surprise attack. 


Thus, the F 104 fulfills the three roles of air defense, attack, and recon- 
naissance. Its multipurpose capability, which, among its other characteris- 
tics determined its original choice, has been proven. However, multipur- 
pose capability is inherently a compromise among opposing characteristics; 
within this compromise, the F 104 fighter-bomber, which is now being called 
upon to fly at very low altitudes in order to elude enemy radar, carrying 
fuel tanks, bombs, and rockets, and photographic equipment, all strapped 
under its wings and fuselage, is now inadequate to the task and is fast 
approaching obsolescence. This is why the F 104 G and S fighter-bomber 

and reconnaissance groups will shortly be equipped with the new MRCA [Multi- 
Role Combat Aircraft] Tornado, which is now in production by the European 
consortium made up of Germany, England, and Italy. 


Some have objected, and still object, that ours is a defensive Air Force, 
that Italy repudiates war, and that NATO, to which we belong, will never 
be the first to attack. Attack units, [they say], capable of deep penetra- 
tion into enemy territory, capable of seeking out their own targets to be 
destroyed or neutralized, are not in keeping with an Air Force oriented 
exclusively toward defense; interceptors would be sufficient for thie pur- 
pose. Those who say this do not know, or perhaps at least pretend not 

to know, that it is easier to destroy or stop planes on the ground, neu- 
tralizing their bases, than to stop a well conducted attack by many planes, 
flying at various altitudes and from various points of origin, which has 
penetrated our national territory. Defense is sometimes not possible if 
one does not use offensive weapons--not before, so as not to become the 
aggressor, nor after, so as not to be late, but at just the right moment. 
NATO, the Alliance to which Italy belongs and to which our operational 
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units are assigned, provides for a general response to an attack on any 

one of its member nations. It is within this context that we must consider 
the missions, the organizations, the objectives, and the means, including-- 
and why not?--offensive weapons, that are to be pooled in the common de- 
fense effort. Without going into familiar dissertations on the strategy 

of terror and the balance of forces, suffice it to cite the NATO motto 
"Vigilia pretium libertatis": Vigilance is the price of freedom. 


Italy’s small tactical Air Force performs another important function: di- 
rect support of surface forces, especially land but also naval. It does 
this through groups equipped with the G 91 Y and the G 91 R, which are spe- 
cialized “close air support" planes. 


This is the classic form of air-to-ground cooperation and the G 91 during 
these years has been a marvelous light tactical support plane, extremely 
maneuverable, fast, reliable, and well-armed. Its typical adversary is 
the tank, the armored vehicle, armored and mechanized units, artillery, 
and field missile emplacements. 


Like its bigger brother the F 104, the G 91 has a photographic reconnaissance 
capability. It does not carry out autonomous air strikes, such as “counter- 
air," nor coordinated ones under theater operational direction, as in the 
case of “interdiction,” but it is at the disposal of the ground forces, 
through attached interservice operations centers, for direct use. It op- 
erates close up to the front lines, does not require large bases, like its 
larger defense and attack brothers, and can operate with very little ter- 
rain in front and very little support in back. 


It, too, is old--an old friend of 20 years which must necessarily be quickly 
replaced by the AM-X (Aeritalia-Macchi) is already taking shape on the 
drawing boards and in the plans of our two largest national aeronuatical 
firms. We are anxiously awaiting this follow-on aircraft to the G 91, 

as the direct tactical support role is now open and the G 91, which has been 
the standby and heaven-sent workhorse of the 1960's and 1970's, can no 
longer be counted on to do the job in the 1980's. 


The formation of our operational arm is completed by tactical transport 
units. These groups make up the well-known 46th Air Brigade which is 
equipped with the Hercules C-130 and the Aeritalia G 222. These units 
perform the functions of tactical and logistic transport not only for the 
Air Force but also for the Army and to a lesser extent the Navy. The 

two planes, the C-130 and the G 222,replaced the obsolete C-119 "Flying 
Boxcars” which for 30 years traversed the skies of Europe and of the 
world, and the last of which completed its last flight a few days ago over 
the Pisa airport. The first of these two, the C-130, which is the larger 
(20 tons of payload and 4,500 kilometers of flying range, fully loaded) 
and the second, smaller one (5 tons of cargo and 2,000 kilometers flying 
range), cover the tactical and logistic medium-long and medium range 
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transport functions. There are over 1,500 C-130 planes flying throughout 
the world, and they are found in the flight lines of nearly all the NATO 
countries. Of the G 222, produced until now for the Italian Air Force, 
some few have been purchased by Argentina and Dubai (Arabic Emirates), 
and a substantial order is being negotiated with Libya. 


Let us see now why we need tactical transport and why this function is per- 
formed, to meet NATO and other requirements, by these two planes. “Tacti- 
cal transport” means carrying, rapidly and continuously, to the combat 
lines or as close as possible to them, light war materiel, small and 
medium artillery, combat vehicles, field hospitals, men with arms and equip- 
ment, paratroopers, fuel drums, urgent munitions, and whatever else can 
contribute to the support of ground combat by even small and medium units. 
This means landing on open fields or leveled terrain without runways or 
with damaged ones: coming to a stop within a few hundred meters; and tak- 
ing off again after having taken on, in the least possible time, the 
wounded, men being rotated, and everything that must be cleared away or 
evacuated. 





This mission requires special planes suited to low-altitude flying, able to 
land and take off quickly--the so-called STOL aircraft--capable of drop- 
ping their loads as they skim the ground but without landing, and doing 
all of this on a continuous basis for the time necessary to accomplish the 
desired objectives. An airlift consisting of a few tactical transport 
planes shuttling between logistic bases and the front line can help to 
sustain a situation which could not otherwise be sustained by any ground 
unit. 


The C-130 and the G 222 are both STOL planes; that is, they can land and 
take off under full load within a few hundred meters even on turf or dam 
aged runways. They can drop their load very close to the fighting lines 
without shutting their engines off and, without refueling, they can pick up 
wounded or materiel to be returned or field CPs to be moved. They can 
drop paratroops or loads of combat equipment without landing, all on a 
continuous basis within the limits of their cruising radiuses. 


The two planes are complementary and functionally not interchangeable. 

With its operational cruising radius of 4,500 km and its cargo capacity 

of 20,000 kg, the C-130 can do the work of four G 222's with their 5,000-kg 
capacity and 2,000-km cruising radius. 


Use of one or the other will be determined by the tactical situation, the 
types and volume of materiel to be transported, and the local and tempor- 
ary air superiority in the “landing” zone. 


Our tactical transport units, thus modernized, can perform their mission 
both nationally and in the NATO context. The C-130 will operate alongside 
the same type of planes belonging to all or most of the NATO air forces; 
and the G 222 will have no characteristic that is inferior to that of the 
other transport planes of friendly air forces. Rather, in some respects 
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it is decidedly more advanced and desirable; if the acceptance of a plane 
were dependent only on the excellence of its operational performance and 
not also on considerations of industrial production, politics, domestic 
economics, standardization of equipment and nationalism, it would have an 


extensive market of its own and enjoy great success. We fondly hope it 
will. 





This is our entire Air Force and we have rapidly but completely presented 
it. There are other support units, nonoperational but highly important, 
such as Air Rescue; equipped with AB 204 and HH3F helicopters, it performs 
rescue missions in the mountains, at sea, at air bases and wherever it is 
necessary to pick up and transport the lost, the wounded, accident casual- 
ties, flood victims, or the ill who cannot be otherwise transported. This 
specialized service, created during World War II to look for and rescue 
pilots shot down at sea, is now, by international treaty, responsible for 
a vast sea area around Italy. 


With its helicopters, SAR (Search and Rescue) is ready at all times to 
help those who are in danger. Its rescue missions during national disas- 
ters and minor mountain emergencies are so frequent as to have become a 
habitual generosity, as demonstrated by the merit award which the muni- 
cipality of Milan, through Mayor Tognoli, presented to the SAR Detachment 
of Linate at Castello Sforzesco on 7 December as a token of gratitude from 
the City of Milan. 


Other noncombat or nonoperational but essential units are those in Flight 
Training, which, at the airports of Puglia, provide flight training not 
only for our Air Force pilots and those of the other services of the na- 
tion, but also, by longstanding Italian tradition, for foreign pilots. 


Lastly, we cannot overlook the Flight Test Unit headquartered at the Pratica 
di Mare Airport near Rome, whose highly specialized and complex function 

is to test new aircraft and new aircraft accessory equipment which must be 
evaluated and introduced into the Air Force inventory. Having put the 
finishing touches on the G 222, it is presently working together with simi- 
lar British and German test centers on the introduction of the MRCA Tor- 
nado into the inventory and, as regards Italy itself, it is working on the 
introduction of the new MB 339 Flight Trainer which Aeronautica Macchi 

has designed and is starting to produce for our flight training schools. 


[20 Feb 79] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "A Picture of the Army") 


[Text] The "New Regulations on Military Discipline" 
"revealed" that the Army must safeguard the public 
institutions. With the law on the right of repre- 
sentation, we introduce a unique innovation to the 
world. Organization of units and analysis of their 
mission. 
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With 16,000 officers, 26,000 NCOs, and 1,200 volunteer enlistees, all on 
extended service, on the one hand, and 5,000 newly-appointed second lieu- 
tenants on extended active duty and 210,000 draftees, on the other hand, 
the Army--with its total of 258,000 men, excluding the Carabinieri Corps-- 
has 70 percent of the total Armed Forces personnel strength and receives 
over 80 percent of the total draft call-up. These figures are impressive 
although they are lower than those of the armies of the other Western na- 
tions of comparable size: the German Army numbers 335,000 men; the French, 
325,000. 





The missions assigned to the Army in the "Strategic Policy Directive" are: 


In peacetime: to watch over and garrison our frontiers (land and sea); 
to maintain its forces in a high state of training and operational readi- 
ness which will permit it to intervene quickly and effectively in every 
contingency; and to contribute, with the air defense forces allocated to 
it, to national air defense. 


In wartime: to employ forces in defensive and counteroffensive operations, 
alone or within the NATO operational context to halt aggression, and drive 
the invaders back across the frontiers. 


In peace and war: to intervene promptly in cases of natural disasters; 

to protect military installations, communications nerve centers, and other 
facilities and activities of national importance; and to support, if neces- 
sary, the forces of law and order. 


In addition, in 1978, the "New Basic Regulations on Military Discipline" 
very wisely provided for the closing, among other things, of two very 
serious gaps which until then had inexplicably eluded the attention of 
the thoughtful lawmaker. 


These "regulations" actually set down in writing, in Article 1, that "to 
participate in safeguarding our free institutions” (as if the military 

had until then carried out one "coup" after another) "and assuring the 
well-being of the national collectivity in the event of a public emer- 
gency" (as if in Friuli, in Vajont, in Florence, and in the Messina earth- 
quake, for instance, they had stood around with their hands in their poc- 
kets) is a mission of the Armed Forces. 


The Risks of Unionization 


However, a little obvious “hot air," demagogically spiced, never hurts. 
Besides, it imparts a tone of respectability and prestige, in the minds 

of the general public, to a law designed to demolish rather than modernize 
tomorrow's Armed Forces--to demolish rather than modernize them, that is, 
with its incidental introduction of the “institution of the right of repre- 
sentation.” General Mura as well as I both like the "institution of the 
right of representation" and I have nothing to say against it, except for 
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the fact that as it is presently constituted I consider it the grub, a 
crawling thing that is only outwardly innocuous, of the future unioniza- 
tion of the Armed Forces. The "right of representation" that I would like 
would be truly efficient, not just window dressing, demagogic and impotent 
like that of the new law--a law which, contrary to what General Mura 
thinks, is “unique in the world" and “introduces for the first time an in- 
novation of historic importance," as Senator De Zan said when he presen- 
ted it to the Senate. The "right of representation," as now constituted, 
if it does not explode into unionization, serves only to deceive the naive 
and to avoid having seriously to resolve a grave personnel problem. Thus, 
in the manner of the old Genovese shipowners, it grants the "right to 
grumble" without increasing the pay of the sailors. But it is the law 
itself, rather than this so-called “right of representation," which, in 
its letter and spirit, is destined to demolish rather than modernize our 
future Armed Forces, by stripping of authority and indicting the entire 
traditional hierarchical order, by inviting "selective insubordination," 
and by injecting "party politics" into a body which, being in the service 
of the country, should hold itself above and beyond them--especially 
where, as in the Army, conscious but iron discipline of the individual 
combattant and of the entire military chain of command is the only tie, 
the only bond that holds units together in times of crisis and great 
personal danger. 


Structurally, the Army is made up of four main components: 


(1) the Central Command and Control Organization, which includes the Army 
General Staff (six departments); the Inspectorate-General of the Combat 
Arms; the Logistical Services Commands (Medical Corps, Quartermaster, Ord- 
nance, Motor Transportation, Veterinary, Administration, and Army Light 
Aviation Matériel); 


(2) the Peripheral Territorial Organization, comprising six Regional Com- 
mands (Northwest, in Turin; Northeast, in Padun; Tuscan-Emilian, in Flor- 
ence; Central, in Rome; Southern, in Naples; and Sicilian in Palermo); 

16 military zone commands; military districts; military hospitals; depots; 
maintenance and repair installations; supply dumps (food, fuels, munitions, 
etc.); and various entities of a logistics nature. 


(3) the Training Organization [and] Schools Inspectorate; military schools 
for officers, NCOs and specialist volunteers; "part-time" or "double face" 
combined operational and training units (those which, while having to main- 
tain their character as operational units, must at the same time conduct, 
through example and a little at a time, the initial phase of the training 
cycle for almost all “short-term” draftees); 


(4) the Operational Component composed of 24 basic major units of brigade 
size, and of different types and structures according to basic arm: 


--five armored and seven mechanized brigades grouped in the four divisions 
(Ariete, Centauro, Folgore, and Mantova) which roughly comprise the III 
and V army corps headquartered in Milan and Vittorio Veneto; 
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--five Alpine [mountain] brigades (Julia, Cadore, Tridentina, Orobica, and 
Taurinese) grouped under IV Alpine Army Corps at Bolzano; 


--one separate mechanized infantry brigade (Sardinian Grenadiers) ; 


--five motorized infantry brigades (Cremona, Friuli, Acqui, Pinerolo, and 
Aosta); 





--one airborne brigade (Folgore). 
Tactical Support Units 
These are tactical and logistic units which include the Missile Brigade. 


But what in actual practice are these brigades? They are basic multi-arm 
“major units,” the age-old queens of the battlefield and still part of the 
order of battle of the world's principal armies. In Italy, brigades are 
the most recent and best product of the emergency “restructurization" just 
concluded. 


To forge their basic components (infantry, Engineers, signal, etc., whether 
mechanized or on foot) into a combat structure that is operationally credi- 
ble, they must be harmoniously amalgamated by living together as a unit, 
both during training and off-duty time. 


Let us have a quick look at them. The brigades, except the missile and 
airborne ones and, in certain respects, the Alpine Brigades, are all simi- 
larly structured and are made up of three battalions of the basic arm (in- 
fantry), one artillery group, one antitank company, one Engineer bridging 
company, one signal company, and one logistics battalion. 


However, they differ in the specialization of their principal arm and 
therefore as to their employment. 


The “motorized” infantryman travels (over roads) by truck and fights, as 
in the past, on foot. 


The "mechanized" infantryman travels in armored, tracked "troop transport" 
vehicles [APCs] and fights either aboard the vehicle or on foot, in close 
contact with tanks. The "armored" infantryman fights from inside the 
vehicle. 


The "motorized" brigade is composed of two totorized battalions and a tank 
battalion and is therefore more suited to "fixed" defensive actions on the 
ground and essentially against an enemy who is himself on foot. 


The "mechanized" and "armored" brigades according to the "manuals" are 
"differentiated by the number of mechanized infantry or tank battalions 
each contains." Naturally, different types of brigades respond to dif- 
ferent employment criteria within the framework of defensive action. 
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The modern “Alpine infantryman" often travels by truck but, like the “old- 
timers,” fights on foot. 


Today's Alpine brigade, therefore, with its mules, which are stil] highly 
valued especially from the viewpoint of training the soldier, is not far 
removed from the traditional Alpine brigade. As compared to the other 
brigades mentioned above, which we could define as “plains” units it has 
an additional artillery group (two instead of one) and a light aviation 
section of its own to facilitate command function and the rapid movement 
of small detachments. 


If well utilized, its “air component” is invaluable in the mountains, as 
taught by the French and Germans, and as is felt by the “bocia” [Venetian 
for “boy,” related to word for “shaven heads," used by Alpine troops for 
“rookies"], who dream of making more frequent use of the “mule” [plane] 

and the “ski lift," called helicopter, as they see being done by our Allies 
in Norway and by the Germans and French in their own mountains. 


Today's Alpine brigade is “single-role” in that, as presently constituted, 
it can be employed only in the static defense of stretches of mountain 
peaks without major access roads. 


The airborne brigade suffered very little from reorganization, improved 
its logistics element, and, its command structures streamlined, it con- 
tinues to be a highly maneuverable and flexible unit, spurred by very high 
morale. The reduction of the term of service has hardly affected its 
level of training whose program remains unchanged. It has only affected 
its percentage of truly and fully trained troops available at any moment 
(not more than half those present). 


The missile brigade is atypical with respect to those discussed above. 

It does not consist of infantry but rather of artillery. It represents 
the Italian Army's most powerful concentration of firepower. It includes 
“Lance” missile groups and heavy artillery groups whose combat formations 
are protected, secured, and supported logistically by infantry, Engineers, 
and service units. 


[22 Feb 69] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "The ‘Draft’ In Bad Shape"] 


[Text] Obligatory military service involves 210,000 
youths a year to whom it offers underutilization. 
Training is hampered by the Army's chronic problems. 
Some 1,000 specialists in place of 28,000. Pay is 
one-fifth that of a prisoner's. 


Thanks to the politicians he has had to put up with in recent years, the 
Italian soldier has alternately fought, often without prior notice, against 
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all the armies of the world and been allied with all the armies of the 
world, big and small. He therefore has great experience with armies. 
Some armies such as the American, German, and British are better equipped 
than is his. Others, such as the Greek, Yugoslav, and Ethiopian ones are 
better equipped with baling wire with which they manage to keep together 
and operate weapons and gear of poorer quality than his. 


Nevertheless, while we cannot say that he has always taken a beating, we 
can say that the difference in quality of armament has never been the de- 
termining factor in our Army's victories or defeats. (I ask those of you 
who are already gnashing your teeth and quivering with unrepressed dis- 
dain to focus your thoughts not on your own experiences, which would of 
course pro\:* ©2 wrong, but on those of your friends and acquaintances be- 
fore challe«ging me to a duel. We will thus avoid useless bloodshed.) 

I speak of the Army, because for the Navy and Air Force it is a slightly 
different story. In a direct encounter between two weapons systems (ships 
or aircraft), the more sophisticated and powerful one has the advantage. 


In the Italian Army, as in the other armies of the world that supply great 
masses of human beings to the battlefields and cemeteries of war, it is 
the courage, training, preparation, and discipline of the individual com- 
batant and of his unit, his officers, and his NCOs which determine the 
outcome of any single battle. And it is solely the ability and shrewdness 
of the politicians who rule the country which determine the outcome of a 
war. 


Let us therefore leave to the responsible voters the task of analyzing 
and, if possible, solving the problem of the politicians, and limit our- 
selves to “x-raying” the 210,000 draftees, 1,200 volunteers, 26,000 

NCOs and 21,000 officers who constitute the Italian Army's “human factor," 
to see if we are in good health or bad--to see, that is, if in this basic 
and vital sector the taxpayers’ money is being well spent. Let us begin 
with the troops. 


The draftees (210,000) represent the bulk of the Army and rotate through 
on an annual basis. Over 200,000 Italian families are at all times con- 
cerned over their lot. How are they doing? What are they doing? Is 
their training interesting and useful, etc, etc.? In none of the world's 
armies is the basic training of the individual and of small units consid- 
ered finished until completion of a 5 to 6-month intensive training period 
in sections or units specializing in such training. In Italy, since re- 
organization, this type of training can no longer take place because to, 
the Italian Army's chronic problems--serious lack of training facilities 
and funde--there have been added the abandonment of the old training 
methods which we borrowed from the British and have used in Italy, since 
immediately after the war, with gratifying results; the abolition of the 
intensive training cycle with its assembly-line methods; the reduction of 
the term of service; the lowering of training goals at the platoon level; 
the monthly call-up and the consequent trickle of raw recruits to the 
“double face"uunits, to which I have previously referred, with whom the 
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great mass of recruits is expected to be trained by emulation without the 
benefit of valid mdels to emulate. This is due to the total lack of "m- 
dels,” that is to say, of long-term specialists (1,200 instead of 28,000 
authorized). 


Moreover, with the term of service shortened to 12 months, it is practically 
impossible now for lack of time to impart to the military draftees those 
precious “professional qualifications” recognized by the Ministry of Labor 
(over 90,000 yearly prior to 1975) that would permit them quickly and pro- 
ductively to reenter the civilian work force. I recall as a matter of 

fact that in civilian life one must complete two-year full-time courses in 
order to acquire even the simplest of special skills. 


In summation, we are today reduced to the absurdity that, it being impos- 
sible properly to train a recruit in the short time available and without 
the needed funds, the recruit is being underutilized, frequently moreover 
in totally nonmilitary tasks. Paradoxically therefore the period of 
military service, being too short and underutilized, becomes too long. 
Hence, the present system of training does not permit us to return to the 
nation, generally speaking, a much better product, as should be the case, 
than the one we received. 


Moreover, there are situations that cannot be ignored. The burden of con- 
scription does not fall with equal weight on everyone and economic and so- 
cial compensations are not provided to equalize the honor with the burden 
of one year of military service. In Switzerland, the few citizens, who do 
not serve because they are not fit for military service or for other rea- 
sons, pay a military tax. This tax brings in about 90 million france a 
year for Switzerland and would bring in about 1,000 billion lire a year for 
Italy, after adjustment of the figures for comparative ratios. 


Since the recent pay increase, a soldier receives 30,000 lire a month, as 
compared with the 150,000-lire minimum received by a prisoner, who, in 
addition, works only 6 hours a day. This does not take into account the 
fact that the latter lives in a four- to six-man room, often with a color 
television set and with the right, in practice, freely to smash everything 
when he is in a bad mod! Troop housing conditions still leave a lot to 
be desired and a dignified standard must be reached in this regard as has 
already been done for uniforms and rations. Finally, in the absence of 
appropriate labor legislation which would facilitate employment for those 
who have served their country in the military, the classic Italian saying 
applies upon termination of his service: “He who has received has re- 
ceived, and he who hae given has given.” That is to say, he or she who 
served their country in the military has foregone a couple of years of 
productive activity to the exclusive advantage of the male and female 
“slackers” (through no fault of their own). 


"Last but not least,” as the British say, if a soldier on active duty loses 
hie life because his parachute fails to open or he is run over by a tank 
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driven by another soldier, his family is “granted” the “pietatis causa” 
{for reasons of pity] of 1 or 2 million lire, whereas, since the Moro 
case, when a policeman loses his life in the line of duty, even though 
through carelessness, his family receives 50 million lire. 


And let us talk about the 1,200 volunteers on extended service. In less 
than 12 months we certainly cannot train the specialized personnel needed 
to drive a tank or to operate sophisticated weapons systems or expensive 
and complicated equipment, when it takes 24 months to train a house-painter. 
In 1975, as mentioned before, Parliament, anticipating a reduction in the 
period of service to 12 months, recognized the need for the Army to be 

able to sign up at least 28,000 volunteers. Up to now, the Army has been 
able to recruit only 1,200 and the notices of competitive examinations go 
virtually ignored. Why is this? It is not solely because of the truly 
unattractive pay. There are those who pay from their own pockets to ac- 
quire valuable special skills that will assure them dignified and rewarding 
employment in the future. The weak point in the notices of competitive 
examinations for volunteers is that they are full of blown-up, less than 
believable, and often unkept promises of future employment. 


As I wrote in a prior article that has fallen by the wayside, Luxembourg, 
a rich country, for example has no difficulty in recruiting, from among 
its 360,000 affluent citizens, 1,000 volunteers for }-year enlistments in 
its army at low pay. This is thanks to the law on ailitary organization, 
whose articles 13 and 14 literally establish the following: “Volunteers 
will receive complete military training and render the service set forth 
in the regulations. They will also take part in professional development 
courses. The details of this organization are established by the regula- 
tions..." And Article 14 reads as follows: “Volunteers who leave the 
army after at least 3 years of service: (1) have the ‘sole right of admis- 
sion’ to a career in the officer and NCO corps, the Gendarmerie, the po- 
lice force, the customs service, the postal and telecommunications serv- 
ices, the penal institutions, and the water and forestry services; (2) 
have the right of veterans’ preference for jobs in other administrations, 
offices, services, and public entities, including the social security and 
communal entities and the state railway system.” 


If the Italian taxpayer wants to resolve the problem of volunteer special- 
ists on long-term enlistments without spending one lira more--in fact sav- 
ing huge capital sums that are now being spent on repairing and replacing 
equipment badly damaged by inexperienced hands--he should ask his lawmakers 
to pass a law similar to Luxembourg’s, Lama and Company permitting. 


It would also help save many human lives, not only in war, which goes with- 
out saying, but also in peace time, by preventing the continual recurrence 
of “tragedies” and “accidents” due to lack of training. This certainly 

is not the fault of higher or lower ranks in the chain of command system 
but the present (non)-training systen. 
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[27 Feb 79] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: “A ‘Legislative Clown" for the Army”) 


[Text] The age-old wait for “equity in promotions” 
threatens every so often to erupt in an explosion of 
discontent; then another “patchwork” law is passed. A 
great many of the NOOs are working under particularly 
difficult conditions, made worse by the shortened 
draftee service period; 12 months of service is not 
enough to train a good tank crewman. 


“The years are flying by, the democratization of the Army is galloping 
past, the new discipline is running wild, the troops are bucking, and we 
are still plodding along on foot,” was the apt summary voiced by the chair- 
man of the NCO Club of the oldest and most prestigious Italian artillery 
regiment on the occasion of its most recent St. Barbara [artillery patron 
saint] “organization barquet.” 


The current situation of the NCOs in the service could not have been better 
put. 


We will have an even. ter idea of the difficulties being encountered to- 
day, more so than yesterday, by the NCO class--backbone of the Army and a 
cohesive link between the officers and the troope-~in carrying out its ba- 
sic function, if to the above we add: 


— the air of instability in the units, owing not only to the rapid rotation 
of recruits in a constant trickle but also to the hasty, repid changes-- 
(because of the obligatory period of command duty for all)--of “obligatory 
and fleeting commanders,” not all of whom, obviously, are capable of ful- 
filling this very difficult function; 


--The absolute lack of technical [and] operational continuity in the form 
of “long-term specialist voluntary enlistments” to provide a minimum of 
assurance and confidence in the maintenance and use of sophisticated equip- 
ment; 


-<the “fear of trouble” on the part of some (only a few, thank heaven) of 
these “UFO obligatory commanders” who, “mindful of the highest interests 
of the service” (meaning their own), invariably try to discharge down- 
ward, in the manner of a lightning rod, rather than retorting back upward, 
all possible responsibilities, often imagined or products of the “systen." 


Let us x-ray this “backbone” consisting of 26,000 NOOs in the Army alone. 


The category is by no means wallowing in gold or in coin and is having 

serious housing problems. Azzolini and Mura very well pointed up the de- 
ficient pay and housing situations in regard to the noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the Navy and the Air Force. Therefore, I do not want to bore the 
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reader by repeating roughly the same complaint. In this regard, it is 
sufficient to bear in mind that the pay situation for Army NCOs is sub- 
stantially worse than for their Navy and Air Force counterparts and the 
housing situation just as bad. 





It is inadmissible that the pay of NCOs be tied to that of the government 
civilian employees in clerical jobe, as General Mura has already stated, 
with the result that, in the Army as well, a CH-47 helicopter specialist-- 
who must know English and has had to complete a highly selective course 
of over 2 years’ duration--or a tank commander responsible for over 800 
million lire of equipment, be rated on the same level as a ministry usher. 


Something has to change in this regard. it would be necessary for the 
patent provision of the Law on Military Discipline--"the state must pro- 
vide effective measures designed to safeguard and promote the personality 
of the military and particularly to assure them of a dignified life style"-- 
be given actual substance. For this purpose, certainly the impotent and 
ridiculous organisms of representation provided in the new law will not be 
enough. These can obviously do nothing, since they are devoid of negotia- 
ting power. They can do no more than bring problems that are already well 
known and solutions that have already been proposed to the attention of 
those who pretend not to hear them. What is necessary instead is that the 
personnel problem be studied with the calm and seriousness it merits by 
competent parliamentary organs worthy of the name, sensitive to the opinion 
of the public and of the electorate. To all of the above we must add that 
a great many Army NCOs are working under particularly trying and stressful 
conditions because they are involved in the serious problems created by 

the shortened-term draft personnel, hardly used or trained. 


The fact is that, whereas in the other two components of the Armed Forces, 
draft personnel perform auxiliary tasks, in the Army they actually con- 
stitute the squads, the platoons, the tank crews, all of which are the 
basic operational cells under the direct orders of reserve officers who 
themselves are also serving shortened tours of duty. Having had no ideal- 
istic motivation instilled in them by their families, their schools, the 
press, and their social life, and because of the organizational deficien- 
cles already discussed, these young men--even those who will later become 
reserve officers--tolerate their compulsory military service rather than 
accept it with enthusiasm. When the period of service was reduced from 
15 to 12 months and remained at 15 months for reserve officers, the number 
of candidates for AUC [Reserve Officer Candidate] courses dropped drasti- 
cally. Those with degrees disappeared almost completely. I must add that 
officers hastily trained in 5-month courses are not always adequately quali- 
fied to train their contemporaries, some of whom may be older or have more 
advanced degrees than they. And in these cases it is the NCOs who suffer. 
This whole sector needs revision. An army based on a l2-month draft like 
ours cannot have ite cadres also made up for the most part of draftees. 

It is necessary, as is done in other armies, to entrust the command of the 
platoons and the sections to NCOs with experience and command aptitude. 
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The level of training would unquestionably be enhanced,and the benefits of 
increased efficiency would be added to those of a proper revalidation 

of a personnel category today materially and morally in crisis, who, like 
their counterparts in the other services, waited a long time for a "re- 
ordering" of their careers. 


They await a reorganization that will restore some order amid the disorder 
and to the jungle of little piecemeal and discriminatory laws which have 
created inequities, blockages, stagnation, and painful surprises. For ex- 
ample, the minimum time in grade for a master sergeant in the Army is grad- 
ually slipping from the prescribed 4 years to 8 and more because promotions 
have been blocked for years. But this is only one of many problems. 


The Armed Forces general staffs many years ago presented a bill which Gen- 
eral Mura has called “equity in promotion" and with which everyone was in 
agreement at that time, including those who would be most directly affected 
by it. After having been "submitted" to the Defense Committee, that long 
overdue bill--whose reporter is none other than the Hon Valentini Catanella, 
the prestigious, charismatic leader of the supraparty "group™ labeled "Mark 
Time"--was forwarded to the appropriate committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties years ago and has not been heard of since. 


Everything is silence except, naturally for, the traditional, solemn and, 
I would say, convincing and sincere but optimistic promises invariably 
made by new political and military leaderships when they take office and 
during official visits. 


Every once in a while, some responsible official realizes that the situa- 
tion could become explosive and the decision is made to pin yet another 
colorful “patch” on the legislative clown who already exists--another patch 
like Law No 14 of 29 Jan 1975 which permitted up to 1,100 promotions to the 
grade of sergeant major outside the T/0; or like the law which permitted 
promotions between similar Air Force grades in 1977; or like the “recent” 
(so to speak) Bill 1293 regarding the promotion of a substantial number of 
Army master sergeants and Navy officers between 1978 and 1982. Bill 1293 
has been lying in Chamber of Deputies committee for years and is not expec- 
ted to resume its parliamentary procedural course within the reasonable 
future. It is a special law providing, if passed, for a trickle of "non- 
organic" promotions until 1982, and, as such, has led the entire category 
to suspect that, at least until then, nothing serious or substantial will 
be forthcoming. 


The Hon Catenella certainly cannot adduce, in support of his obstructionism 
with regard to these legislative gaps, an insurmountable lack of budgetary 
funds. 


Some experts have calculated that the long-awaited and now urgent promotion 
of 2,000 NCOs would cost the state less than 450 million lire in one 
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year, and that certain “big wheels" in government get this or nearly so 
in “pin money." And so? Having seen the “x-ray,” what is the diagnosis? 


Well! I would say: “Anemia and psychoneurotic depression caused by chronic 
malnutrition and straitened living and working conditions in a demoralizing 
environment." This, with grave complications arising from "legislative 
blockage with paralyzing effect." 


And the suggested treatment? 


"Urgent surgical intervention: to eliminate the highly dangerous “paralyzing 
legislative blockage.” Removal by scalpel, that is, from the Hon Valentino 
Catanella, all the bills concerning the NCOs that have been pigeon-holed 

in his “little hole in the wall" office for years and pass them on to some- 
one who will really do something about then. 


The complete cure of the patient (patient, so far) is bound to result. 
(6 Mar 79) 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "Officers Without a Future”) 


[Text] As they gradually advance in grade, captains, 
majors, and colonels see their opportunities for fur- 
ther promotion vanish because of a numerical surplus 
created willy-nilly by the passage of time; how 
should this problem, resolved at one time by little 
wars and duels, be resolved today? 


There are today 21,000 Armay officers in various grades, in diverse assign- 
ments, and from different sources through competitive examinations (gradu- 
ates of the Military Academy, the only maximum-enrollment institution at 
university level; graduates of civilian universities; reserve officers on 
active duty on "retained" status or having entered the one-time special 
category; and lastly, NCOs with a completed high school education). 


Their careers are the slowest of all government careers and are negatively 
influenced by the various assignments into which officers are channeled; 
by their backgrounds and by a maze of laws and special ad-hoc privilege 
laws, accumulated over the years and enacted to favor now one group or per- 
son, now another. 


The different arms do not progress at the same rate in terms of promotions. 
One marches, another one runs, and still another may mark time for years. 
The result: two classmates at the Academy may find themselves, after a 
couple of years, one or two grades apart through no fault of their own but 
only becsuge one was assigned to the artillery and the other to the infan- 
try or vice-versa. 








Moreover, it may and it does happen in peacetime that reserve officers re- 
tained on duty reach the rank of colonel, by oblique routes, before their 
colleagues from the Academy in their same age group. 


The Army “command and general staff" officers permitted by the law of 
31 December 1978 total 1,700 broken down as follows: 1,379 colonels, 213 
brigadier generals, 77 major general, and 31 lieutenant generals. 


Practically speaking, therefore, the 14,300 who are not yet command and 
general staff officers (16,000 minus 1,700) have less than a 10 percent 
chance of becoming one of them by attaining the rank of colonel. Thus 
they will have to be inversely “decimated.” This may seem absurd if com 


pared to other government careers but it is cruelly and mercilessly func- 
tional. 


The military hierarchy, in fact, if healthily structured in accordance with 
the requirements of the “instrument” it is designed to serve, must-- 
whatever law of advancement is adopted--be more pyramidal (in the sense 

of less cylindrical) than all the others and respond roughly to the "rule 
of three." 


Three platoons make a company, three companies a battalion, three battalions 
a brigade, three brigades a division, three divisions a corps, three corps 
the whole Italian field army. 


All of which is not absolutely exact but can give the reader an idea of 
what is meant by the “structural [and] functional pyramid." 


Hence, in an operational army, a large number of lieutenants and captains 
not over the age of 30 are needed for platoons and companies. Not more 
than a third of that number is sufficient in the grades of major and lieu- 
tenant colonel between the ages of 30 and 40 for the “command bloc" at bat- 
talion level, and so forth until one reaches the high command "bloc" of 
colonels and generals who should be of various ages between 40 and 60 (not 
older for military personnel in command positions). 


The current promotion law, with all ite flaws, adheres rather closely to 
this ternary "profile." 


After the first “decimation” by selection among captains and majors, pro- 
motions within the mext four grades between lieutenant colonel and lieu- 
tenant general will go roughly to only one to be selected out of every three 
candidates examined for each grade. 


In other words, a lieutenant colonel without “bad marks" generally has one 
chance in three to make colonel, one in 27 to make major general and one 
in 81 of being entitled to be called “excellency" [a lieutenant general). 
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Forty-Year-Olds Who Are Still Competent 


And what happens to the two out of three candidates who are not promoted at 
each step of the hierarchy? One must bear in mind that these “surplus” 
officers are as competent as the lucky “chosen one." What do we do with 
them? There lies the problem. 


At one time it was very simple. As in the case of buffalo herds and wolf 
packs, the career of the "leader" depended on a “natural selection” pro- 
cess and not on a “promotion.” In the good old nonatomic days, thanks to 
all the big and little wars that spiced military life of the times and ren- 
dered it extremely interesting, the few lieutenants who did not die imme- 
diately in battle or in duels became captains. Captains who were lucky 
enough not to lose their hides in subsequent battles and duels became 
majors and so on until they became the brass hats. 


In the good old days, in other words, what today's “enabling law on public 
employment" would define as “horizontal mobility" between the various 

ranks of the Armed Forces and the “other world," was totally functional and 
no problems existed as to accommodation and “ultimate utilization" of a 
precious “surplus.” 


Today, unfortunately, (from the purely organizational point of view, of 
course) this is no longer the case in the Army. 


What, in fact, can we do today with these competent 40-year olds, with their 
long and costly professional training, who are surplus to the needs of 
the chain of command? 


Kill them? This is forbidden in peacetime. Give them (as we have done 
heretofore) sham ranks without a corresponding assignment? No, this is 
depressing for the interested individual and counterproductive for the 
organization. The only valid solution is to substitute the “other world" 
of the "good old days" with a modern “other world" that is less bloody and 
macabre. 


In the United States this “other world” consists essentially of industry, 
which lies in eager wait for 40-year-old officers, reserve officers who 
leave active service, professionally enhanced and screened by then through 
20-years of experience in positions of responsibility and fortified by 
good pension. 


This is the same as is done in Italy by the airlines in regard to Air Force 
officers and by many "paramilitary" industries in regard to Navy officers 
with valuable specializations. 


In England, the “other world" consists essentially of the Commonwealth and 
the administrative structure of the country. 














In Italy, a “home-loving" country presently in crisis, the other world 
could be sought (and now I will probably arouse the ire of someone besides 
the usual ones) within the context of the new enabling law on public em 
ployment--a law that today seems to want to exclude the Armed Forces, the 
Judiciary, and the Foreign Service from its “reforms.” 


Diplomatic Experience 


Why, instead, could it not provide for “horizontal mobility" among these 
three branches of government service, for example, between the Armed For- 
ces and the Foreign Service? Many other countries, including the great 
powers, have done this for some time. Ome need only read attentively the 
“diplomatic lists" of the various world capitals, including Rome, to recog- 
nize and find a great number of military and former military personnel 
throughout the world in diplomatic and consular rosters and assignments. 





On the other hand, regular Italian embassies accredited to various nations 
around the world also employ as part of their staffs a good number of 
military personnel as "military attaches." This does not include the spe- 
cial embassies accredited to such international organizations as RICA 
{Italian Mission at Atlantic Council] in Brussels where a high percentage 
of active-duty officers hold key positions as functional employees of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, although administratively they are still em- 
ployees of the Ministry of Defense (because it is more economical for 

the state to pay them less than half the "emoluments" for the grades and 
functions they are actually filling). 


Today in the Italian Armed Forces, after about 30 years of belonging to 
NATO, there are thousands of high-ranking officers and generals who, 

to their special competence in strictly military problems (problems of 
“power,” which, after all, are always at the base of "diplomatic" reali- 
ties), have added first-rate diplomatic and combined diplomatic and mili- 
tary experience acquired abroad in international circles. 


The diplomatic and consular career, therefore, with its, what I would call, 
"Roman candle" rather than "cylindrical" profile, given the recent specta- 
cular bocm in embassies in new Third World countries, should, in my opinion, 
contribute in part to establishing, for qualified officers only, the “other 
world” we seek and of which we have spoken above. 


A similar plan could be worked out with the Judiciary, at least as an eco- 
nomic "fix," and with the public school system, to both of which many ex- 
cellent officers, fully qualified and tested by valid training experience, 
could move horizontally at first, then vertically, based on individual merit. 
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[8 Mar 79] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: “Pay System Folly"™] 


[Text] Careers in the Army, as we have said, seem to be shaped like fun- 
nels: the higher the rank, the less the numbers needed. The surpluses 
grow and no one is concerned about using them. 


But more so for the country than for the individual, this problem of keep- 
ing usefully occupied a “surplus” of talent of the highest quality, which 
has cost the state a sizeable sum, is not the only nor even the most impor- 
tant of the many problems that emerge from x-raying the officers. I am 
dwelling on this one simply because I have already written at great length 
on the other problems or ailments that afflict the category (at too great 
length, I am told by some of my ex-colleagues still in the service) in pre- 
ceding articles in GIORNALE, to which I refer you in order not to repeat 
myself. The very serious economic problem has also been given extensive 
treatment by Azzolini and Mura. I shall only remind the reader, therefore, 
that for the Army it is even worse. All one need do to realize the true 
standard of living of the families of even high-ranking officers is to 
await the arrival of the Civitavecchia-Rome troop train which every morning 
discharges swarms of General Staff officers. 


They cannot afford to rent better housing nearer the capital. It is unac- 
ceptable that a staff major, with the same length of service, should re- 
ceive pay comparable to that of a National Police PFC working in the same 
office. It is unacceptable that Army cadres, simply because they are more 
numerous, should be discriminated against, even as compared with their 
counterparts in the other services. Nor is it acceptable that a battalion 
commander, with responsibility for hundreds of men and for billions of 
lire worth of equipment, who rises to command after 25 years of service, 
should receive pay that is half, more or less, of the starting salary of 
an ENEL [National Electric Power Agency] executive. 


Or that a colonel, CO of an AA missile regiment or a field artillery regi- 
ment, who is responsible for a couple of thousand men and about 150 billion 
lire of equipment and who supports a wife and two children, should receive 
a total of some 700,000 lire a month. This is 100,000-200,000 lire less 
than the pay of a Navy or Air Force officer of equivalent rank who moreover 
reaches the rank of colonel with less minimum time in grade (4-10 years 
less). I beg the reader's pardon but I had to say this in order not to 
leave any false impressions in the wake of all that has been so ably said 
by Azzolini and Mura. However, having touched upon the sore topic of re- 
muneration, I wish to clarify my thoughts on the matter in order to reas- 
sure the taxpayer. 


Be it well understood that I am not requesting a raise in pay scales for 
Army personnel--officers, NCOs, or EM. 


That would be the last straw! Where would the government find the money? 
I only ask that they remain as they are and that Lama and Company use 
these immutable scales as a “standard meter,” as a reference point and range 
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beacon to guide them through the pay system storm created by them during 
their continuous, deadly (for the community) and more or less savage union 
battles to gain “sacrosanct wage adjustments” favoring now one, now ano- 
ther category of their “membership” at the expense of the community. 


I do not ask at all, for example, that the draftees be treated like common 
criminals by quintupling their ten days’ pay! I only ask that prisoners 

be treated in a more dignified manner and elevated morally and materially 

to the rank of “servants-at-armsof our motherland" (even if temporarily 
disarmed through no fault of their own) and that they be given the same 
treatment as any soldier (30,000 lire monthly instead of 150,000 lire). 

I do not ask that the salary of a colonel, commander of a battalion or regi- 
ment with 25 or more years of service and with responsibility for thousands 
of men and for equipment worth hundreds of billions of lire, be doubled 

to bring it near to the level of the starting salary of an ENEL executive. 


I merely ask that the actual responsibilities of ENEL executives and the 
executive personnel of the other government and state-controlled agencies 
be recognized and that their salaries be adjusted to the level of those 
received by military personnel for similar functions and responsibilities. 


The Army could once again, in this way, save the nation at the Piave front, 
after its pay defeat at Caporetto, by defending the lira to the bitter end, 
even at the cost of serious personal sacrifice by its personnel and their 
families. 


The other problems I have already discussed are: 


the urgent and indispensable change in the promotion law that would elimi- 
nate, among other things, the suicidal mandatory command duty tour at the 
expense of the individual units; 


“interservice"” modernization, at the projected future European level, of 
the cultural and professional training of Italian officers. (I have re- 
spectfully suggested that President Pertini be asked to cede the San 
Rossore area for the site of the new and badly needed Army Academy); 


the forced early retirement of thousands of high-ranking officers and 
generals (Law 804); 


the old draft law (its reporter being, as usual, the Hon Valentino Catenella) 
to grant a “degree” to officers who have completed the regular 5-year uni- 
versity level program. In a country where everyone is a "doctor" this "de- 
gree" would facilitate the dignified and voluntary departure of those over 
30 years of age; 


the urgent need seriously to resolve the problem of "mobility" and there- 
fore of housing for officer and NCO cadres (only superficially being con- 
sidered now and in effect being deferred for years to come owing to a re- 
cent, inadequate law); 
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and above all, the problem whose fundamental and irrevocable solution is to 
enable the cadres to perform their peacetime assignments. 


{ll Mar 79] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "What Mark Does Our Efficiency Merit?"] 


[Text] The two principal factors determining the efficiency of a war ma- 
chine--the “human factor" and the “materiel factor"--must be analyzed and 
evaluated in different ways. 


The qualities of the citizen-soldier are measured on a fixed scale of val- 
ves, unchanging in time--like the standard meter preserved in the archives 
of weights and measures at Sevres--a scale that is as valid for the Roman 
legions, as for Napoleon's Grand Army, as for the partisan bands of yes- 
terday and tomorrow. The human factor is undoubtedly the most important 
in any army at any time. 


The matériel factor is a relative one. A "century" of ancient Romans 
armed with old 1891 muskets would have conquered the world in its time. 
Today it would be laughed at. 


The value of a weapons system, of a command and control system, of an op- 
erational and logistics war instrument of any type must therefore be judged 
in relation to the corresponding equipment of the probable adversary and 

of one's own allies. Yes, one must also evaluate the operational and 
logistics “compatibility” of maintenance and resupply with regard to one's 
own allies as well. Moreover, with regard to the vast gamut of weapons 
systems which, in their entirety, comprise the “armor plating” of a defen- 
sive war instrument like ours, it is much more important not to complain 
about its "gaping holes" than to boast about its particularly strong points, 
which would in any event be by-passed by an attacking enemy's offensive. 

In other words, I would rather have the entire family packed for the bet- 
ter, as one, in some old Volkswagen “Beetle” that still runs, than have 
some of the kids sprawled out in luxurious Cadillacs and others on foot 

or actually limping along, above all, of those with Cadillacs lack the 
money to buy gasoline and take care of ordinary maintenance. Skipping 

for now over ALE [Army Light Aviation], the ground-to-ground missile com- 
ponent (Lance), and the ground-to-air component (Hawk), which merit a 
separate discussion, we can state that today the Italian Army resembles 
somewhat the classic "rustic boor."” It has some beautiful late-model Cadil- 
lacs (some still in the process of delivery), some excellent "Beetles" 
which are old but still running, some gaping holes, and some "rosy hopes” 
of being able to close them in the more or less near future by winning the 
TOTOCALCIO [national soccer pool). 


The late-model Cadillacs are: 


(a) the jointly produced Italo-Anglo-German Leopard I tank (40 t, 64 km/hr 
on the road, 600-km cruising range with a multifuel engine, a semiautomatic 
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105-mm gun, two 7.62-mm machine guns, and a night-mobility and -firing capa- 
bility). The Leopard procurement program is under way; 


(b) the 155-39 FH70 gun, in the planning stage for the past 7 years, a joint 
Italo-Anglo-German project (a towed gun with a 24-km range, which can 

fire six rounds a minute). The production phase is planned for the 1978- 
1981 period. It will replace obsolete artillery and standardize the cali- 
ber at 155 mm for logistic and operational reasons. Each of the three 
countries will produce for each of the others some of the component parts 
and will assemble its own guns. 


The "Beetles," a little old but still running and some in excellent condi- 
tion, are the mass of conventional weapons and vehicles still in use (from 
the M-60 tanks to the 800 U.S.-produced M-47's, to the M-113 APC, U.S.- 
produced and in part manufactured in Italy under U.S. license, to the mules 
of the Alpine units, to the self-propelled and towed artillery, to the mor- 
tars, and to the small arms of various calibers). 


As regards the “gaping holes,” we must consider: a nonexistent low-level 
air defense capability of units on the battlefield; a weak antitank defense 
capability at various ranges; a serious daytime nearsightedness and almost 
complete night blindness and night immobility of units on the battlefield; 
the inadequacy of our command and control system alongside those of the > 
allies; operational “stockpiles” below minimum safe levels. 


Our “rosy hopes” are essentially based on the capacity (or potential) of 
our national industry, urged on and financed by the promotional laws, to 
research, develop, and produce, in the near future, weapons systems that 
can stand up to those of foreign production which already exist in the ar- 
mies of our allies and potential enemies. These “rosy hopes” include: 


(a) For low-level air defense: the successful outcome of the development 
phase of the Italian-designed MEI light missile system which, if results 
are favorable, could go into production in 1981-1982. If those results are 
negative, however, it will be necessary to turn to the already existing 
French-German ROLAND system; a renovation of the target acquisition and 
control systems of the old 40-70 AA gun; and research and development or 
acquisition of an AA missile of the U.S. "Stinger" type for small<unit AA 
self-defense; 


(b) For the increase in defensive AT capability: the success of the 
"Sparviero"” missile system of Italian design, which is similar to the U.S. 
TOW, which is currently in the research and development phase, tests of 
which have failed, and which had been scheduled to go into production after 
1981-1982 in order to cover, together with the TOWs already acquired, the 
long-range sector up to 3,000; the success of technical and utilization 
tests of the Folg re system, of Italian design, a type of recoilless rifle, 
for “short ranges” between 500 and 700 m<-a project that is proceeding 


— 
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extremely slowly. If the “research and development” of the two Italian 
prototypes prove unfavorable, it will be necessary to turn as soon as pos- 
sible to existing systems, as other countries have done. A possible solu- 
tion could be the U.S. TOW for long ranges; the French-German “Milan” or 
the “Dragon” for medium and short ranges; 


(c) To overcome daylight “nearsightedness” and night “blindness” on the 
battlefield: 


the success of the project for a “target acquisition and close-in battle- 
field surveillance” radar, weighing 150 kg, which can be installed on 
light vehicles. If the results are favorable, its production by our na- 
tional industries could take place during the 1982-1984 period; 


the acquisition, in Italy or abroad if necessary of devices for night vis- 
ion, guidance, and aiming (hyposcopes for tanks and tracked vehicle, tele- 
scopes and devices for night vision and aiming both for unit and individual 
weapons) ; 


(d) For improving mobility and close tank-mechanized cooperation on the 
future battlefield: 


the successful outcome of research and development undertaken by our na- 
tional industry for a tracked combat “troop transport" vehicle, [AFV], 

the so-called VCC-80, whose production could begin in 1984-1985 to replace 
the current M-113s; 


(e) And lastly, for stockpiles: the weual timely miracle of the “lucky 
star.” 


As is evident, the fulfillment of the Italian Aray's “rosy hopes” depends 
mainly, aside from the efficiency of the “lucky star,” on the success or 
failure of a particular sector of the Italian arm industry, energized, 
financed, and revitalized by three promotional laws, to produce in the 
future something better than (or at least “compatible” with and of the 
same though more costly quality as) the products of U.S., French, or An- 
glo-German manufacture already in use in the Allied armies. We are all 
rooting for that to happen as soon as possible or at least in « practical 
time frame. The fact remains however that today, in the “research and de- 
velopment" sector, we are no longer in the good old days when, if you 
fell asleep under a tree and an apple fell on your head, you discovered the 
law of gravity of if the bathtub overflowed while you were thinking, you 
discovered Archimedes’ principle. 


The situation in Italy today as regards research and development in the 
military field is anything but bright. The Defense White Paper states: 
"Unlike what i# happening in other European nations (the United Kingdon, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany), the organization of the Ministry 
of Defense, organized by regulations in accordance with the legislation 
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on general accountability, does not provide for a single authority techni- 
cally responsible for activities related to research on, development of, and 
production of weapons. By current law, responsibilities are divided among: 
the chief of the Defense General Staff, for the initiation of studies 

and research of common interest to more than one of the services; the 
chiefs of staff of each of the services, for studies, research, and testing 
of weapons systems for their respective services; the director-general-- 
coordinated by the secretary-general--who are in charge of the implementa- 
tion of directives in the technical-administrative area, for the procure- 
ment of mtériel.” 


In addition, our budget allocations for “research and development” are the 
lowest, on both a percentage and an absolute value basis, among those of 
all the industrialized European nations, to say nothing naturally of their 
astronomical remoteness from those of the United States. 


Thus, it can be highly dangerous for the Army to play nursemaid to a parti- 
cular underdeveloped sector of Italian industry--to rely exclusively on 
our national industry, aided and nourished though it be by the promotional 
laws, to fill our current “gaping holes” in highly sophisticated weapons 
systems of vital importance for the “credibility” of the whole. 


Personally, I believe that the road to be followed is either that of “joint 
production,” where everyone, putting aside false pride, does what he can 
and knows how to do, in apportioned amounts according, to the required to- 
tal quantity of the finished product, or that of production under license, 
as was done with the U.S. M-113. Joint production has already achieved 
excellent results with the Italo-Anglo-German Leopard tank and with the 
Italo-Anglo-German FH 70 gun--not to mention the MRCA “Tor: fo” multirole 
combat aircraft, it too being an Italo-Anglo-German project, which General 
Mura discussed. 


[15 Mar °9) 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "Choice of Weapons, Materiel, and Vehicles") 


[Text] We examine the qualitative and quantitative as- 
pects of our weaponry. The problems in the armored 
sector. What is "Close Air Support?” The uses of the 
Alpine brigades. We return to the problem of: How 

do we spend the money? The Italians within NATO. 


Having examined the qualitative aspects of our weaponry, let us now give 
some attention to their quantitative aspects and their apportionment among 
the operational units. In order not to get too involved in technical 
details and problems whose solutions are being actively sought by our own 
experts as well as those of other armies, I will list only the biggest 

of the ones brewing. 
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In the sector of the armored and mechanized brigades (totaling 13 out 24, or 


more than half the operational Italian Army's total brigades), the problems 
under study are: 


(a) The ratio of tanks to mechanized units, generally considered to be 
too low by many Italian and above all foreign experts (German and French 
whose theaters of operation however are very different from ours). Some 
believe that a change should be made from a three- to a four-element struc- 
ture in order to permit greater maneuver options. They advocate, that is, 
that the armored brigades be based on three tank and one mechanized infan- 
try battalion (rather than today's two and one), and that the mechanized 
brigades be based on two tank and two sechanized infantry battalions, 

thus increasing their tank-mechanize¢ satio from 1:2 to 1:1. 


All this, however, would be predicated on first reducing the size of the 
brigade's “battalion components” to make it easier to command them. Tank 
battalions of 28 or 38 tanks (rather than 49) would reduce tank platoons 
to three or four tanks, each, rather than today's five. Mechanized bat- 
talions would consist of about 600 men in “armored combat vehicles” and be 
variously organized, rather than today’s 850 troops in “troop transport 
vehicles." 


(b) A substantial and urgent increase in medium and long-range attack 
capability, in which we are seriously deficient (17 AT weapons of the old 
type--bazookas and recoilless rifles--in the Italian mechanized infantry 
battalion versus, for example, 27 very modern missiles in the German, 68 
in the Soviet, and 71 in the U.S. mechanized infantry battalions). 


(c) The absorption of and emulation by the new armored and mechanized 
brigades, formed to a great extent from infantry line units, of the “arm- 
ored spirit and mentality” which aleo affects their structure. 


Our mechanized battalions are still structured according to the old doc- 
trinal concept that the number one enemy of a mechanized unit ‘s the 
enemy's dismounted infantry which protects the enemy tanks « armored 
combat vehicles and enables them to advance. “Our tanks,” they say, “will 
‘take care’ of the enemy tanks and armored vehicles.” 


Theirs is a predominantly “anti-infantry” rather than an antitank mentality 
and organization. This is also and above all due to the lack of adequate 
antitank weaponry. In fact, the number of antitank weapons (17) is exactly 
the number of anti~infantry mortars, the rifle unite being distinct from 
the antitank units; and the number of assault squads (36) is much larger 
than the corresponding number in U.S., German, and Soviet battalions (27). 


These technical-tactical problems in the armored and mechanized infantry 
environment however are not really serious once the essential problem of AT 
and above all low-altitude AA weaponry is solved. The last Arab-Israeli 
war teaches this. The most serious problem, in fact, remains that of 
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training these very modern, mobile, and exceedingly maneuverable units 
which, to act effectively and survive on modern battlefields, need to be 
completely amalgamated not only among their own basic tank and mechanized 
infantry components, but also with their own end supporting artillery, 

with Italian and Allied aviation, including that of the Sixth Fleet, in 
direct or close air support--close air support, for example, as already 
discussed by General Mura, which is not in the least difficult but which 
requires a minimus of preparatory training. It comes down simply to 

this: A young officer in the Italian Air Force, let us call him, for ex- 
ample, Lt Ciccillo Esposito, is assigned as FAC. He is pulled from the 
rear echelon, that is, for the occasion, and thrown into the mud of the 
front line where he is made to keep his head tightly pushed into the afore- 
said mud by a continuous hail of artillery shells and fireworks reminding 
him nostalgically of a New Year's celebration in his home town. As the 
FAC, he alone must direct, by field radio, the flight of an illustrious 
unknown who could be, for example, a blond "Yankee" colleague of his, let 
us call him John K. Fisher, whose speech is made all the more wnintelli- 
gible by his “chewing gum," who arrives in Europe for the first time from 
his native Minnesota and in a matter of minutes is catapulted in his super- 
sonic jet from an aircraft carrier cruising in the Mediterranean. 


As we were saying, Cicillo Esposito, assigned as FAC, buried up to his eyes 
in the mud, must guide the flight of a certain Fisher out to the very mid- 
dle of the Friuli-Veneto plain and of a hell of fire and electronic coun- 
termeasures, for a direct and timely hit on a hypothetical Boris Karloff 
who, in his dammed tank which doesn't sit still a second and keeps shoot- 
ing, has now gotten to within a few hundred meters of our lines. 


You can see, of course, that there is nothing complicated about it, but 
that it would have been better to have had at least one “dry run” (white 
[safety)) before the “real thing” (red [danger]) to keep it from becoming 
a “first and last time” (black [curtains]) for both the unfortunate Air 
Force lieutenant and the poor infantrymen who were expecting so much from 
Close Air Support. 


In the five Alpine brigades, which make up one fifth of the entire Italian 
Army, the highest operational proportion ever reached by the mountaineers, 
the brewing problems turn essentially on the question of their remaining 
traditional single-mission brigades, as they are now constituted, suitable 
and tailored for impassseble terrain in the foothills or in high mountains, 
or becoming organically “twin-purpose” brigades for mountains and flat 
terrain through organic assignment, rather than on an “as required” basis. 


Having arrived at this point, I believe we have completed the general ex- 
amination of today's Italian Army--the Army in whose service I spent 44 
years of my life in peace and in war and in which I held several impor- 

tant assignments; the Army, therefore, for whose defects I feel as fully 
responsible as all my colleagues who are still in the service, barring none, 
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and of whose good qualities (which are not few) I feel proud because of 
what I tried and was able to do in ay long military career; the Army 
which, if it could perhaps be even a little better, could certainly also 
be very much worse, if could perhaps be e~.a a little better, could cer- 
tainly also be very much worse, if we take into account all that has 
transpired and continues to transpire in a country like ours in develop- 
mental crisis. 


“Because,” wrote General Utili, one of the greatest Italian generals of 
all time, “the Army is but the nation in uniform. The Army is constituted 
to obey. Its mission is not to pass judgment on but to serve the policy 
of its country. And it is incumbent upon policy to create the conditions 
that enable the Army to serve without compromise, dissembling hesitancy; 
with decisiveness, with clarity, as is and must remain its custom.” 


Well, begging Utili’s pardon, I would say absolutely that today the Army 
is the best part of the nation in uniform. Im fact, as I have said at 
other times, the Armed Forces, with the Army in the lead, although in 
difficulties, are the only substantially sane thing in the country. In 
our servicemen, style, the sense of a mission to be accomplished, esprit 
de corps, devotion to duty, and respect for certain moral principles are 
still things that count. The Italian Armed Forces, even with their faults 
and the limited resources the government has made available to then, 

have performed and are continuing to perform miracles, thanks to many ob- 
scure officers and NCOs who, despite their low pay and daily difficulties 
of every type, have managed and are managing to accomplish their «ission-—- 
rather well, at that. 


Having said this, which may sound rhetorical but is nevertheless true, let 
us now try to respond to the two “tests” I set up at the beginning for 

the taxpayer's own use to allow him to judge whether his tax money is be- 
ing well spent: 


(1) Does the Italian Army in peacetime give back to the nation a citizen 
better in all ways than the one it received? 


(2) Is the Italian Army, based on the missions assigned to it by the na- 
tion, adequate and credible? 


I have already responded to the first question by discussing the draftees. 
My response is only partly positive; rather, I would say, it is substantially 
negative, due to a lack of time and an inadequate training organization. 

The response to the second question is more difficult since it essentially 
depends on the efficiency but above all on the “credulity” of the potential 
enemy and of our allies. I leave it, therefore, to the responsibility of 

the competent bodies to respond. The Defense White Paper expresses it as 
follows: “The restructured operational instrument has been subjected to 

a total evaluation within an interservice context in order to determine 
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its limitations, deficiencies, and needs, and to bring out, in full sig- 
nificance and scope, the inevitable nation1 defense risks that could re- 
sult from it. The aforementioned appraisal was presented to Parliament. 
It revealed that the operational instrument which resulted from the reor- 
ganization: 


“presents limitations on our defense capability in the event of a general 
conflict; on the other hand, it is sound both as a deterrent instrument in 
the context of the general system of the Atlantic Alliance, and to ensure 
the defense of the country in the event of limited conflict; it appears 
suitable for performing its institutional mission in peacetime; 


cannot sustain further reduction without loss of any operational and in- 
stitutional capability." 


I do not know. It could indeed be so. Our posterity, if we have any, wili 
have to hand down the painful sentence. But without awaiting judgment and 
an uncertain sentence by an equally uncertain posterity, it must be borne 
in mind that, unless our politicians of the present era decide at the last 
moment to execute another spectacular double somersault with an instanta- 
neous reversal of alliances (a hypothesis which our military leaders must 
always keep in mind so as not to let themselves be caught ofi balance as 
usual), then the Italian Armed Forces, in the event of a war, will almost 
completely «nd automatically be placed under the operational control of 
NATO. And General Haig, the present Supreme Commander Allied Forces Europe 
and a probable candidate for the White House, in the most recent interview 
he granted me some months ago, expressed himself on the functional nature 
and credibility of the Italian war machine as follows: “The naval situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean is rather good. The Soviet thrust has stabili- 
zed over the past 4 or 5 years at a constant daily presence of about 50 
ships. On the other hand, the number of available Allied naval forces in 
the Mediterranean, together with the ease of timely outside reinforcements, 
allow us to view the situation with relative calm. Even the air situation, 
although requiring the rapid intervention of outside reinforcements from 
the U.S., has made encouraging progress. I am very coacerned, however, 
about the so-called ‘southern land flank’ where timely ground reinforce- 
nents or transfers of forces are neither provided for nor possible until 
some months after the outbreak of hostilities, en? thus, after it is ali 
over. I consider the southern land flank to be the true Achilles’ heel 

of the Alliance.” 


[20 Mar 79] 
[Article by Alberto Li Gobbi: "The Army Without Respoxsible Leaders") 


[Text] Our soldiers are not being trained. "If they 
are not trained,” says the defense minister, “they 
are useless"; but he does not resign. The fault 

lies with the military top brass who “give in." Each 
of the three services has been rendered autonomous, 
hence uncoordinated, for political reasons. 
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Dear readers, we have finally reached the end of our long look at the Ital- 
ian Armed Forces. You have been able to view the Navy, the Air Force, 

and the Army from top to bottom through the eyes of three different and 
independent observers. You have seen three separate worlds, similar in 
many respects, but different and occupying antagonistic rather than 
closely cooperative positions in many ot.:ers. 


I am sure however that the three chiefs of staff have every reason, each 
from his own viewpoint, to concern themselves each with his own shop. 

The defense minister himself said as much when he presented the 1979 budget 
to the Chamber of Deputies--a budget which he characterized as one of "ab- 
solute survival.” Again this year, the budget is the lowest of all the 
NATO countries, in relation to both our GNP and to our national revenues 
and expenditures. The 1979 budget is 5,119.15 billion lire and represents, 
after adjustment for inflation, 7.6 percent of the total national budget, 
the same as in 1978. 


On this occasion, the defense minister, after pointing out to the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian people that the “operation” soldier fires, if 
all goes well, 120 rounds during a 12-month period of service (10 a month), 
and the “nonoperation” soldier only 48 (less than one a week), and after 
affirming solemnly and verbatim that, "Armed Forces that do not train have 
no reason for being and are but a waste of resources," fziled to offer, as 
many might have felt he should have, his resignation. 


Since the defense minister's good faith, “passion for military matters 
and his good will” (these are the exact anc sincere expressions of some of 
my Roman colleagues) are certainly beyond question, this means he is con- 
vinced, for instance, that, with short-term recruits firing those few 
rounds a year under present conditions, and .ithout rifle-ranges worthy 
of the name, the Army is being adequately trained. This means, in turn, 
that, not being, nor necessarily having tc be an expert in this field in 
Italy and as a minister, he is being badly advised. 


But who has the job of advising the minister? Clearly, it belongs to what 
is generally referred to as the "military top brass." Does the fault for 
the minister's failure to resign then lie with the “top brass"? And what 
is this "tep brass"? It is the body responsible, by definition, for the 
training of the Armed Forces and for the conduct of operations in time 

of war, according to the “handbook.” Actually however this is true only 
in case of private wars since--Italy being part of the Atlantic Alliance-- 
our three services would be automatically transferred, as I already said, 
almost in their entirety to the operational control of NATO in the event 
of a crisis or war. And the chiefs of staff of the three services do not 
enter the NATO chain of command. 


In Italy now, the "top brass" is divided functionally into two groups: the 
technical-operational group made up of the general staffs of Defense and 
of the three services; and the technical-administrative group composed of 
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the secretary-general of defense and the central offices and general di- 
rectorates of the Ministry of Defense. The present solution was arrived at 
after various alternatives had been considered, all generally tending to- 
ward limiting the powers of the chief of the Defense General Staff rather 
than assuring harmony and unity in the national defense effort. (Fear of 

a “coup,” evidently, also played its part here.) 


In 1968, the Committee of the Chiefs of Staff was established, which abol- 
ished the responsibilities and individual powers of the chief of the De- 
fense General Staff and transferred them completely to the committee whose 
so-called chief is but the “first among equals” and of which the secretary- 
general is alsc a member. The chiefs of staff of the three services are 
under the direct supervision of the minister and are fully responsible for 
the training of their respective components. The chief of the Defense Gen- 
eral Staff cannot give them orders and does not carry serious weight in 
military personnel matters, since he is not even a member of the prom- 
tion boards--one for each service--which turn out generals and admirals 
without consulting with one another or with hin. 


The chief of the Defense General Staff moreover has no voice in the dis- 
tribution and functional use of funds allocated by the state for defense. 
There being no responsible single head for the unified defense of the na- 
tion, the discretionary 40 pezrent of the budget which remains after de- 
duction of the fixed expenditures (approximately 60 percent) and which must 
cover the services’ programs and costs of renovation and modernization 

not funded under the promotional laws is distributed irreversibly among the 
chief of staff of the three services rather than used as a whole and eco- 
nomically by the minister as is done, for example, in Germany, France, and 
other countries. It is as if each chief had to sustain an independent pri- 
vate war of his own. 


And in order to avoid lengthy and disagreeable discussions, the distribu- 
tion is not based on a periodic in-depth estimate of the situation and of 
the priorities of the moment and the foreseeable future, but rather accord- 
ing to percentages that have been fixed in the past. 


In peacetime therefore the Italian Armed Forces are a kind of Siamese mon- 
strosity with three functioning heady, and with a fourth, only apparently 
more important one, having with a biind eye that is incapable of relfexes. 
The whole is in the hands of a defense minister, an exquisitely political 
appointee in a country that is politically preoccupied and unstable. 
Clearly, in a situation of this kind, a minister, though motivated by the 
maximum possible good will, does not find it easy to cope with the need 

to quiet and feed the three rival, hungry mouths of the three services, 
each of which is justifiab'y concerned with its own survival. (That of the 
Defense General Staff counts little and eats little.) 


MacNamara managed to do this brilliantly in his time, in a more complex 
and trying situation than the present Italian one. It was in 1960, as one 
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may recall, on the eve of the Cuban crisis, that he, a Republican and presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Company, was asked by the newly elected president of 

the United States, President Kennedy, a Democrat, to give up his Ford sal- 
ary of $200,000 a year and head the U. S. Department of Defense at a sal- 
ary of $22,000 a year. 


MacNamara accepted and was assailed by swarms of admirals who wanted more 
nuclear submarines and more Polarises, by other admirals who wanted in- 
stead more aircraft carriers, and by generals and admirals who wanted more 
nuclear arms, more airplanes of different types, more missiles, more tanks, 
more Marines, etc., etc. All of them appeared able to marshal reasons on 
top of supportive reasons why they should have them. 


The available money, however, even for America, was only what it was. Mac- 
Namara therefore established the principle of “dollar value." He assigned 
to the big human and electronic brains the task of clearly answering 

these simple questions: What, today and in the foreseeable future, based 
on the political-strategic-military situation in the country and the world, 
does one dollar's worth of nuclear arms, of aircraft carriers, of nuclear 
submarines, of airplanes of different types, of tanks, of antiaircraft mis- 
Siles buy for the United States? After which, as in fairy tales, he lived 
happily thereafter, for the rest of his term. 


I think that a similar thing in Italy--the institution, that is, of the 
“dollar value" test, adhering to the principle of "marginalism"--is of 
substantive, vital, and immediate importance, not only in the field of 
military defense. I am convinced that the road the military should follow 
is that of not going to the politicians for more money. Requesting it is 
too easy and obtaining it is too hard. The money, in theory, is thus 
never enough. 


Let us therefore leave to the electorate and the politicians they elect the 
responsibility for the sum that the nation feels it can and must spend for 
its defense. Let us confine ourselves to pointing out clearly and honestly 
to the nation the various degrees of ca’ uilated risks which the amounts 
eventually allocated will entail. Once the sums are decided, however, let 
us try to utilize it in the best possible way, as a good family man would 
do to feed his family. 


But in order to do this, we must overcome the essentially parochial nature 
of the training and spirit of the general staff officers of the three 
services. Starting with their training in the Academy, there must be in- 
stilled in the future officer that interservice spirit that is based on re- 
ciprocal esteem and awareness. This is why, for example, the problem of 

a new Army Academy is important and urgent. This is why the unification of 
the three war colleges must not be limited to the ceremonial, but platonic 
inauguration of common courses which in fact remain separate and indepen- 
dent. 
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